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The wonderful brightness and Although the same wattage is 
whiteness of the illumination in being consumed in the lighting of 
this window is due to 100-watt this window by the older‘type of 
National Mazpa C lamps. y Mazpa lamps (Mazpa B), the illu- 
par th that of the i mination is very noticeably inferior 

Which will ge e greater No retout hing was done on the 
? photograph. 
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100-Watt National Mazda C Lamps 
Caused This Big Difference 


These new lamps put store window lighting on its most effective, most economical basis. At 
glance you can pick out those windows lighted with 100-watt Mazpa C lamps. The far greater white- 
ness of their illumination at once catches the eye. Your fellow merchants will appreciate this very 
marked superiority in color quality. Also, the 26% increase in illumination they can have at no greater 
cost. The 100-watt National Mazpa C lamp is bound to be a rapid seller. 


Line up your prospective customers now. Be sure you take one of these new lamps with you for 
demonstration. Sales come easy when you show it lighted. ‘New Profits in Window Lighting”’ 
is a booklet full of pointers on how to get your share of this business. Send for your copy. 
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Practical - Profitable - Popular 





Electric Compartment 


© fay: (Cooker 


For summer cooking, especially, the 
Electric Compartment Cooker is the 
most practical and popular electric 
heating device. 


It saves the housewife many hours 
of kitchen discomfort by minimizing 
the time she spends over the gas or 





coal range. 


It is not in any sense a complete cooking equipment, but is an auxiliary 
device which accomplishes all the long-hour cooking operations auto- 
matically. 








| EVERY ELECTRIC COMPARTMENT COOKER ON YOUR 
| LINES MEANS $10 to $18 ANNUAL INCOME TO YOUR COM- 
| PANY. 
| 


This is all off-peak business—no investment or special rate required. 
Write now for data on STANDARD Electric Compartment Cookers. 
| The best selling-season is at hand. 








Toledo, Ohio, 
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CUT NO.1 


The commutator of compe- 
ting cleaner, worn out at 
end of 500 hours’ continuous 























An X-ray picture showing the simple construction of the Magic. 


Our One Argument is Quality 


If You are Interested in the Quality of the Appliances You Sell, You Must be Interested in 


“THE MAGIC” 


‘Trouble-Proof Suction Cleaner 


The MAGIC is easy to sell and it stays sold. You don’t lose all the profits 
on repairs, replacements and trouble-shooting. For the MAGIC is trouble- 
proof—absolutely. It’s allin the motor. The MAGIC has a compensated 
auxiliary winding. This type reduces commutator wear to an irreducible 
minimum. Also it costs nearly twice as much as the motors used on other 
cleaners of comparable size. The special design, and the extra care, finer 
materials and truer testing incorporated in this motor insures you against 
the exasperation and expense of complaints and repairs. 














Here is the Proof 


In an endurance test of continuous operation day and night, between the MAGIC 
and two other well-known cleaners, the commutator of the motor on one of the other 
makes wore down 1/32 of an inch in 150 hours; the commutator on the other was 
worn out at the end of 500 hours. (See cut No. 1.) The commutator on the motor 
of the MAGIC Cleaner showed no perceptible wear after continuous operation for 
3,000 hours. 


cut No. 2.) 





Investigate the MAGIC critically. Put it through aay test you please. 
The more thoroughly you investigate, the surer you will be that the 
MAGIC is the o/y practical cleaner for your central station to handle. 


One central station bought and sold over 1000 of our machines within six 
months. ‘Let us tell you w/y they bought them and 4ow they sell them. 


INNOVATION ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 














585-589 Hudson Street, New York, U.S.A. 
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And when the MAGIC was stopped at the end of 5,000 hours’ continuous running, CUT NO 2 ; 
the wear was hardly perceptible, and the cleaner was nearly as good as new. (See  Ghengeemyaratar of Masic 


5,000 hours’ 
continuous operation. Wear 
hardly perceptible. 
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Advertising for the Central Station 


Paper Read at Dayton, March 17, 1915, at a Meeting of the Commercial Managers of the 


Ohio Electric Light Association. 
By E. R. Kersey 


Advertising Manager for the Toledo Railways and Light Company 


manager of a large central station 
said to me: 

“Why should we advertise? We have 
a monopoly. People must come to us 
if they want electricity.” 

So short-sighted was the policy that 
he could not see the great opportunity 
for convincing thousands that they really 
wanted electricity. It wasn’t long before 
this property was forced to sell to another 
and more progressive concern which saw 
the wonderful possibility of making 
electricity a factor in the home, an every 
day essential, an aid to the ordinary 
drudgery of housework—in fact, as much 
a part of every home, large or small, as 
the very furniture. 

Too long have people reasoned that 
electricity is only for the rich or for those 
with an assured income and not for those 
who work for “wages.” They have 
associated electricity only with the motors 
in a factory or for the elaborate lighting 
of theatre stage or palatial home. 

This to me is the great bugbear that 
the central station must counteract. 
The people of your community ought to 
be told by plain fact and figures, by a 
continual, systematic campaign that low 
rates and Mazda lamps long ago removed 
electricity from the list of luxuries and 
placed it among the necessities. 

They ought to know and it is our duty 
to tell them that in 20 years the cost of 
living has increased 26 per cent, while the 
cost of electricity has decreased 88 per 
cent. Practically everything else you 
use to enhance the comfort of the home 
has increased in cost until it has nearly 
doubled, while electricity has continually 
decreased. Should not such facts be 
given the widest publicity and who should 


| RECALL that a short time ago, a 


be message bearer but the central station? 
But what are the best—the most 
efficient modes of spreading this message? 
It can first be set down that a satisfied 
customer is the best advertisement any 
company can have. 
Of what use is a high-salaried adver- 





E. R. Kelsey, who is a Successful 
Business Man in Addition to being 
a Clever Advertiser. 








tising man if you have a $5.00 a week boy 
at your application desk? 

One short, ill-tempered reply from a 
telephone operator or from a boy selling 
lamps can quickly break down all the 
selling arguments of your best salesman. 

Your new business manager may . be 
known personally to comparatively few 
of your customers; the president himself 





cannot hope to meet as many as he would 
like, but your clerks, your meter readers, 
and your lamp boys are meeting your 
customers every day. You will be judged 
by the treatment given by each employe 
to your patrons. 

In many companies there are regular 
meetings of heads of departments to 
talk over the public policy plans. Ex- 
cellent, indeed, are the results accom- 
plished, and yet how few are the meetings 
of the phone operators, the meter readers, 
the clerks behind the application desk 
and such employes who have it in their 
power to make or to break the company’s 
friendship. 

Never neglect to investigate a com- 
plaint. You may receive a _ valuable 
suggestion. You may find a defect that 
needs remedying. With so many cus- 
tomers you cannot hope for satisfactory 
service unless you make it plain to your 
customers that they must cooperate 
with you. 

When a consumer writes a complaint 
to the press and signs it, investigation 
should be made promptly and the facts 
given to the public in a signed communica- 
tion to the paper. The public naturally 
believe statements of a consumer which 
go undenied by the company. 

The very moment you ask for com- 
plaints and suggestions for betterment 
of service, that very moment you will 
notice a marked decrease in the number 
you receive. The public appreciates a 
frank, open policy. If there is any place 
in the entire realm of business that that 
“open door” policy should prevail— 
surely it is in the public service corpora- 
tion. 

I mention these things early because 
your advertising will avail but little if 
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the actions of the company do not back 
it up. It is useless to advertise that you 
sell service and then have some one at the 
phone promise Mrs. Smith electrical 
service by Thursday and have it put in 
Saturday. 

Every employe of your company should 
be made to appreciate the fact that the 
more customers the company can secure 
and the more friends it can make of its 
customers, the more positive becomes 
its use to the city it serves and the less 
likely is it to suffer unjust attack. 

That is why to spread the scope and 
utility of electricity until it enters the 
most modest home, is perhaps the great- 
est mission of the central station. When 
it can number among its satisfied 
consumers the small wage earner, the 
dweller in the unpretentious home, it has 
strengthened its opportunity for service 
and becomes a great factor in the com- 
munity for its future growth and pros- 
perity. 

That is why I say that it is well for the 
central station to batter down the old 
belief that electricity is a luxury ‘to ‘be 
enjoyed by only a favored few. 


UST what is the best way to reach 
this field so far untouched by many 
central stations? 

I have no hesitancy in saying as em- 
phatically as possible that the newspaper 
is recognized today as one of the best 
mediums to carry home the force and 
potency of advertising. It goes into 
every home. Everybody, figuratively 
speaking, reads the newspaper. It goes 
into the humblest home where its pages 
are eagerly scanned. 

To make your newspaper appeal carry 
weight your advertising should be syste- 
matic and along a definite line. The copy 
should be distinct, dignified, and forceful. 

It should reflect truth and sincerity. 

Attempts at wit or so-called humorous 
puns have no place in central station 
advertising. Never should more than 
one topic be treated in an advertisement 
and whenever possible the copy should be 
illustrated. 

Because a company is not large enough 
to afford the services of a paid advertising 
man is no excuse for neglecting this field 
of publicity. Every new business mana- 
ger should be an advertising man. 

He should be really enough of a sales- 
man to put his personality in print. 
This is really all that advertising is, and 
the man who tries to copy someone else’s 
style will be a miserable failure. 

Write yourself into the copy. Person- 
ality and individuality are the chief 
essentials for a good salesman or for a 
good advertising man. 

Use local illustrations when possible. 
Such advertising carries a personal appeal 
that none other can have, for if John Jones 
sees that his competitor has his new elec- 
tric sign pictured in the paper, it won’t 
be long until he wants a bigger one. 

Neglect not the humble testimonial. 
Fortunes have been made on testimonial 
advertising. In your community if you 
can get some of your patrons to sign 


testimonials as to some branch of your 
service you have a powerful argument for 
your advertising. You are thus using 
some one else to tell the story of your 
wares. You are utilizing somebody else’s 
adjectives. In other words, the patron 
is doing the advertising for the company 
and the people are prone to believe what 
their neighbors and friends have to say 
of your services. 

Coupled with your newspaper adver- 
tising should go the appeal directly into 
the home by bright, forceful letters or an 
artistically illustrated booklet. Remem- 
ber that the average housewife gets little 
mail and she is flattered to be remembered 
by the central station. 

These announcements, letters, booklet 
or whatever you send should never be 
cheaply gotten up. Anything that is 
worth sending out is worth sending out 
right and it is poor economy to send to 
any home anything that you ‘will be 
ashamed to sign personally. 

A one-cent stamp is generally sufficient 
to carry your message into the home 
where the general average of mail is 
small, but it is unwise to send anything 
with a one-cent stamp on to a business 
house, for you know such mail is gener- 
ally relegated to the waste basket. 
Mailing lists, if judiciously handled, can 
be made fruitful sources of new business 
with only a minimum of advertising 
expense. 

No central station should fail to seize 
the opportunity of utilizing its own bills 
or announcements for short advertise- 
ments. They go directly into the homes 
and stores and carry a message that few 
can escape. 

Every central station should have an 
especially good electric sign or outlining. 
It should set the pace in the community 
for electrical advertising. For the central 
station not to have an electric sign is 
about as incongruous as to deliver 
electric appliances in gasoline cars. It 
should set a pace for bright, snappy but 
dignified electric displays in its own 
windows and display rooms. 

Street-car advertising is especially 
powerful. Remember that people read 
your newspaper appeals only if they care 
to. A bright newsy card or poster, 
suitably illustrated, in a street car com- 
pels attention. He who looks reads. 
Remember, too, that he has time to let 
your message sink in. The newspaper 
advertisement has not this advantage. 
The passenger is in a receptive mood and 
then it is that all advertising carries an 
especial appeal. 


HERE are many other forms of ad- 
vertising, all more or less effective 
for certain campaigns, but I would advise 
the average small central station to seek 
advice from some experienced advertising 
man before going into them. He can 
with profit consult the advertising de- 
partments of the manufacturers of elec- 
trical products or the Society for Elec- 
trical Development which can furnish 
very valuable aid. 
A company can also get good or bad 
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advertising from its treatment of the 
press in a community. There are many 
valuable news stories in a public service 
corporation which papers are glad to 
print and such facts should be given 
them. If a community knows thai a 
company is spending money to enlarge 
its facilities or capacity for service, such 
knowledge naturally tends to make more 
friends for the company. 

Every company should religiously re- 
frain from seeking to get what is strictly 
advertising through the news columns. 
“Tainted News” has long been in dis- 
repute. We all should believe that when 
a company has something to advertise 
it does so openly and in the paid adver- 
tising columns of the paper. Nothing 
so disgusts the average reader as to read 
under the guise of a news item some sickly 
praise of a company’s official, the reader 
knowing intuitively that it is a paid puff. 

Let the publicity in the news columns 
of your papers come naturally as a result 
of the progressiveness of the company. 
It is bad policy to try to force your adver- 
tising on any one or to try to “put it 
across” under some other name. Be 
diligent to see that the story of the im- 
provements your company is making 
gets to the papers. 

That kind of advertising is real news. 
Cultivate friendliness by being fair and 
open with the press. 

Do not let attacks upon your company 
by unscrupulous politicians or by papers 
which feed upon the fruits of the seeds 
of bitterness they sow discourage you. 

The great bulk of the people are reason- 
able. They realize the importance of 
public service corporations and _ their 
great power for good if rightly handled. 

There will always be those who rail 
against those in authority, against any 
one or any company that accomplishes 
anything. Those who cry from the 
housetop or the street corners find ready 
listeners. 

Arthur T. Hadley, former president 
of Yale University, in the North Ameri- 
can Review for February has this very 
pointed paragraph: 

“A man who desires to make his news- 
paper popular is under a constant tempta- 
tion to pander to the prejudices of his 
public. Without actually making grave 
misstatements, he can print the facts 
which they like in large type and suppress 
or relegate to obscure columns the facts 
which they do not like. Under these 
circumstances their judgment is distorted 
and their preconceived impressions con- 
firmed, until they become incapable of 
weighing the real evidence on which their 
political action ought to be based. If 
another paper tries to furnish them thie 
true facts, they disbelieve it. They are 
accessible only to the kind of evidence 
that their own particular journal prefers 
to furnish.” 

That is why the need of educational 
publicity on the part of corporations is 
so urgent. All too long they have heen 
silent leaving the field of publicity alone 
to those who wish to tear down. 

Let your company stand for constru- 
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tion in the community. Let it have a 
port in every good civic work. Let it 
tel the people many of the difficulties of 
operating. 

We should tell our story simply but 
forcibly. The audience is unlimited. 
You sell alike, or should, to the banker 
and the washer-woman. The possibili- 
ties are vast indeed, for the people are 
really the stockholders and the only 
dividend they ask is that of good service. 

Advertising creates confidence in such 
service. We buy advertised goods be- 
cause we have confidence in their merits, 
and the more the central station brings 
its business before the people, all the more 
confidence does it instill in its patrons 
that its service is of the best. 

Advertising avails very little unless it 
comes to a reader who is in a receptive 
mood. You pay to go into the picture 
show and then you are forced to read a 
half dozen ads on the slides. You go out 
not at all in good humor towards the 
theater which has thus encroached on 
your time. Such advertising I have very 
little use for. This is especially true in 
large cities, but in the smaller ones it is 
still recognized as a valuable advertising 
medium by many and may be valuable 
there. 

The outdoor billboard advertising is 
especially good if the billboards are illumi- 
nated at night and in this one field for 
new business every central station has a 
fruitful opportunity. 


HE electric sign is the very latest 

exponent of modern advertising. 
As this is a wonderful field for every 
central station large or small, to develop 
results, I wish to give you a few argu- 
ments that can be effectually used in 
letters or ads. These arguments are 
just as forceful in a small town as in a 
large city. 

It is to the merchant what good 
clothes are to a man—a distinguishing 
feature that gives him a class and tone 
of his own. 1 am amused when a mer- 
chant tells me he doesn’t believe in ad- 
vertising. “All right,” I’d_ tell him, 
“Take in your sign above your door. 
Take out your window display. Take 
your goods out of the showcases. Your 
every action shows that you do believe 
in advertising and you haven’t been 
fooling a soul but yourself.” 

Why does a man shave when he gets up 
in the morning? Why is he so particular 
about his personal appearance? It is 
his own individual way of advertising, 
of stamping his own personality on those 
with whom he comes in contact. 

The electric sign stamps the firm name 
and message or trade-mark indelibly on 
those who pass that way. It stamps the 
merchant as one particular of appear- 
ances. All of us like to shop in pleasant 
and inviting places. 

It is a well-known fact that people fre- 
quent well-lighted streets. Light means 
good cheer. 

Good cheer puts us in a congenial frame 
of mind and no one is in a buying mood 
who hasn’t imbibed that atmosphere. 





What made Broadway famous? 
Almost instantly we see in our mind’s 
eye those countless signs of every known 
variety and marvelous design that paint 
such a wonderful picture on night’s 
curtain to bewilder and dazzle us. 

People flock to Broadway as the moth 
to the flame. None of us is so very 
different. There is nothing animate from 
bugs to man not attracted by light. 

Just now in London and Paris they 
have to turn out the electric signs and 
street lights to guard against Zeppelin 
attack. As a result the streets are dark 
and dingy. There are no pedestrians 
except those who have to be out. Trade 
is stagnant. There is no magnet to draw 
the people into the streets and into the 
stores. 

Is there a merchant advertising in the 
newspaper who has not as yet an electric 
sign? Remind him that the people only 
read his ad in the printed pages if they 
care to, while his message in letters of 
fire compel people to read it, compel 
them to remember his location. 

At best, his newspaper ad has a limited 
field. A few people on a certain given 
day are the only ones who can possibly 
see it. His electric sign compels atten- 
tion, not only of those passing by, but 
even from those blocks away. 

At night all forms of advertising fail 
except those in the electric field. During 
the day people are busy. They are 
hurrying from place to place. They 
haven’t much time to let advertising sink 
in. 

At night they are in a receptive mood. 
They have time to read advertising, 
they digest the message it brings. Any 
advertising man will tell you that the 
psychological time to approach a man 
with advertising is when he is in a 
receptive mood. 

But the electric sign, if made in the 
right way, is not confined to the night. 
It is a plain, readable sign during the day 
as well. 

It beats the sun, however, as it doesn’t 
go to sleep. Just the time when the sun 
is saying Good-night, the electric sign 
is awake and brilliant with its flaming 
message of fire. 

Personally, I have never heard any 
good objection to the electric sign. I 
have heard men making excuses for not 
buying one, but the bright salesman, who 
never admits defeat, takes this as his cue 
to open up a new broadside. 

Every man has a natural longing to 
beat the other fellow. If his rival in the 
next block or the other street puts in a 
sign he can easily be made to believe that 
he should have a better one. No man 
wants to trail along. He wants to lead. 

This is a good time to suggest the 
moving sign. 

I have always believed that a man who 
did not in some way get a flashing or 
moving effect in his sign was really losing 
about 50 per cent of its effectiveness. 

There isn’t a design, no matter how 
complicated, there is nothing in motion, 
no matter how hard to copy, that cannot 
be duplicated in the electric sign. 
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If it’s in motion, it catches your eye, 
no matter how great a hurry you may 
be in. 

Why, as you look at your carpet at 
home, do you distinguish a fly? The 
fly may be almost the same as the design 
in the carpet, of a similar color, which 
would make it practically indistinguish- 
able and yet you see it. Why? 

Because it’s moving, that’s all. 

You can’t get away from a flashing 
sign. It combines utility with beauty, 
but better yet, as it flashes it excites your 
curiosity and draws all eyes irresistibly 
to the message you wish to convey. 

Many merchants still have the idea 
that electricity is expensive. The first 
cost of an electric sign looks big to them. 
Ask them to figure up how much news- 
paper advertising they could buy for 
the price that the sign would cost them. 
Say it’s a $100.00 sign. 

They could not even buy a page in a 
single newspaper for a day. The rate 
they would pay per inch would be on the 
average about $1.25 or at the cheapest, 
$1.00. There are eight columns to the 
average page and about 22 inches to a 
column, so you can figure for yourself. 

Ask the merchant candidly, “Would 
it be worth one dollar a day for you to 
place a flashing electric sign on your store 
from dusk to midnight every night in the 
year.” 

Of course, there isn’t a merchant worthy 
of the name who could answer the ques- 
tion in any but one way and then you 
would surprise him with the quality of the 
sign you would erect for $300.00. 

Or the 50 cents a day proposition would 
buy a fine sign for the smaller business. 

Men buy diamonds at 50 cents a day 
who would never think of paying cash 
for them. Ordinarily we think of women 
as being alone prone to adopt the in- 
stallment plan. Men are just as quick 
to grab such a proposition. 

How many pianos and victrolas would 
be sold if they were to be paid for in a 
lump? How much life insurance? 

Adopt modern merchandizing methods 
in the sign business and put the proposi- 
tion up to a man in a way that he cannot 
easily turn it down. Don’t be afraid of 
the installment plan. 

Page after page may be written on the 
electric sign, but it is its own best adver- 
tisement. Toledo has been resurrected 
from a 10 o'clock town to a midnight 
city by the signs and windows. 

When you turn the signs out at ten 
o'clock, as is often done, you force people 
to leave the streets and go home. Put 
them on a flat rate from dusk to mid- 
night; you make the streets so bright 
that people are induced to remain out 
and look in the windows. 

Strangers go away talking about the 
lively, cheery atmosphere of the streets. 
It is all due to the signs, without them the 
streets would be dismal enough to repel 
instead of attract. 

Almost every argument advanced here 
for signs—and there are but a few given 
could be advanced for electric window 
lighting. 
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The two go together. It would be 
almost absurb to sell a man a good sign 
and not see that his windows are well 
lighted. It would almost be like furnish- 
ing a home, and forgetting one room. 

A merchant’s window is his most 
powerful asset. It is his business card, 
a wonderful advertiser. It must be 
clean and neat and above all, well lighted 
so as to beckon to you from across the 
street. 

Many a man buys tomorrow what he 
saw in a well-lighted window last night. 
While waiting for a car several weeks ago 
the window of a hardware store at- 
tracted me. I looked it over and found 
two suggestions for Xmas presents. I 
was a customer next morning. 

The store profited by adopting modern 
methods. 


UT all the advertising that you can 
possibly do will not bring the desired 
result unless you have an effective system 
of following it up by personal calls by 
your salesmen. 

If I could concoct some receipt for the 
making of salesmen or if I could lay down 
some hard set of laws which would insure 
salesmanship success, my fortune would 
be made. 

Every salesman has his own individual, 
personal appeal and the only rule I know 
to impress upon every one is: 


“T haven’t much faith in the man who complains 
Of the work he has chosen to do. 
He’s lazy, or else deficient in brains, 
And maybe, a hypocrite, too. 
He’s likely to cheat, he’s likely to rob, 
~ Away with the man who finds fault with his job. 
But give me the man with the sun in his face, 
And the shadows all dancing behind. 
Who can meet his reverses with calmness and 
grace, 
And never forgets to be kind. 
For whether he’s wielding a sceptre or swab, 
I have faith in the man who’s in love with his 
job.” 


You cannot well expect to radiate 
enthusiasm, to impart it to your customer 
if you yourself are not enthusiastic, not 
only for yourself but for the company in 
whose service you are enlisted. Loyalty 
is one quality every one can have if he 
chooses. 

Do you dignify your salesmen and the 
representatives of the new business de- 
partment or do you refer to them as the 
contract agents? 

No word has more abuse, perhaps, 
than that of agent. It strikes terror in 
every home. It effectively closes the 
door against you. It is in the same class 
as “professor” when applied to a magician 
or a hair doctor. 

Every person calling on your customers 
should be supplied with neatly engraved 
cards, “New Business Representative” 
or something equally as dignified. Re- 
member these men are the ones who are 
building prestige in the home. 

Write a play that appeals to women 
and it will always bring the men. That 
is a universal law of stage craft. Cul- 
tivate especially the friendship of the 
women in your community and you have 
an asset of untold value. Send the right 











man into the home preaching the gospel 
of service. 

Morning meetings with the new busi- 
ness representatives should be always 
held. Reports of the day before should 
be given as well as interesting experiences. 
This is real cooperation. 


T is almost impossible to estimate the 

tremendous power of each one ap- 
pointing himself advertising manager for 
the company, and here is the point I 
want you all to take back to all your 
employes. 

When you come down with your friends 
on the car and they are complaining about 
the company’s service, have you taken 
it upon yourself to see what the trouble 
is, and if you can remedy it or refer it to 
the proper person? 

In your home when friends complain 
that the bills are running higher in fall 
or winter months, have you impressed 
upon them the fact that they are burning 
their lights from 4 to 5 hours a day longer 
than in the summer time? 

When you hear complaints that a meter 
must be wrong, have you told your friends 
that a meter is built nearly as carefully 
as a watch, that it is almost infallible 
and that the company would appreciate 
the opportunity to inspect it for them 
or send them a card showing them how 
to do it. 

When you are in a home or store where 
the lighting is poor have you explained 
that Mazda lights will give nearly three 
times the light of the old carbon lamps 
and yet reduce the bill. When a con- 
sumer finds that a representative of the 
company is interesting himself in his 
behalf to lower the bills, he is pretty apt 
to be a staunch friend of the company and 
shortly be increasing his consumption 
by adding additional service or appli- 
ances. 

When you get a tip of some home to be 
wired, some electric sign needed or an 
opportunity to install a meter, have you 
passed the tip on to the proper depart- 
ment or have you simply said, “Oh, that 
is not in my department. I am not 
being paid for that?” 

Just as soon as all of us, from the 
humblest employe, realize that we should 
be working and advertising every day 
for our company’s welfare and not alone 
for the department in which we work, 
just so soon will we all appreciate what 
real, genuine cooperation means. 

In conclusion let me emphasize again 
and make it appeal to you as strongly as 
I can that if every official and every head 
of a department here today would make 
it a point on returning home to impress 
upon every employe—especially those in 
the more humble positions—the absolute 
essential of trying to make a friend for 
the company of everyone with whom he 
comes in contact, you will set in motion 
a mighty power, the force of which is 
being recognized today by every Ohio 
property, of which our company is a part. 
The fundamental idea being, to place 
above everything else, cooperation with 
the community it serves and a disposi- 
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tion to treat every consumer as if the 
company depended for its prosperity 
on that consumer alone. 

In no other way can the real signi- 
ficance of “DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 
be brought home to every citizen of your 
community and electricity become an 
every-day essential in home, store and 
factory. 

Cooperation, that’s the magic force 
to leaven the whole loaf. 

Kipling puts it cleverly: 






“Tt ain’t the guns or armaments, nor funds that 
they can pay, 
But close cooperation that makes them win the 
day. 


It ain’t the individual, nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork of every bloomin’ 
soul.” 


Underwriters Stand Pat 


Concentric Wiring neither Approved nor 
Condemned at March 
Meeting 


T the biennial meeting of the Na- 

tional Fire Protection Association 
in New York, March 24 and 25, the mat- 
ter of grounded concentric-wiring sys- 
tems came up, but on the recommenda- 
tion of its electrical committee, no de- 
finite action was taken either for or 
against. The committee on concentric- 
wiring systems presented a brief report 
regarding the progress it has made in its 
investigations, and requested that it be 
continued for further investigations of 
the subject. 

A committee of manufacturers, jobbers 
and electrical contractors presented a 
resolution to the Underwriters’ committee 
to the effect that it require all informants 
to present in writing their statements for 
or against concentric wiring, and that a 
committee of technical and business ex- 
perts, appointed by the manufacturing 
interests to investigate the subject, be 
permitted to see these statements. The 
Underwriters were requested further to 
discountenance oral discussion of the 
subject before any of their official meet- 
ings, so as to aid the committee of tech- 
nical and business experts to obtain 
correct conclusions upon the subject. 
It is conceded, in this connection, that the 
Underwriters would reserve the right to 
use the written statements in their 
possession after the committee’s findings 
have been published or its work has been 
unsuccessful. The Underwriters were 
also asked by the manufacturing and 
jobbing interests to request the committee 
of technical and business experts to 
solicit the thorough cooperation of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., since 
the Underwriters are accustomed to 
obtain authoritative advice from this 
body before approving either installation 
rules or rules governing the kind and 
quality of electrical apparatus, devices 
and appliances which are to be declared 
satisfactory to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. The Underwriters’ 
committee so requested. 
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Selling Power for Municipal Pumping 


How the Public Service Company of Northern Illinois Secured 
Pumping Contracts in Fifty-five Municipalities 


WO hundred and ten thousand 

dollars per annum is the tidy sum 

received by the Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois for munic- 
ipal pumping. The company operates 
in 157 communities adjacent to Chicago: 
in 55 of them it runs the town pump. 
The populations of these towns total 
133,311 and the per capita pumping bill 
is $1.57 per year. This is pretty good 
business. 

The credit for the business—so far as 
credit can be given to one man in a well- 
knit organization—belongs to John, G. 
Learned, assistant to the vice president 
of the Public Service Company. He is 
virtually commercial manager, having 
developed from a solicitor. His success 
in securing town pumping contracts is 
due to his ability and willingness to go 
out personally and work for the hard-to- 
get business. Learned is a leader, not a 
boss. He holds the reins over a com- 
mercial department that covers 157 
separate communities, an organization 
that last year sold almost seven thousand 
appliances, yet he has to his personal 
credit about as much power business as 
any man on the company’s payroll. I 
say this not to flatter Learned, but to 
suggest that an essential in the securing 
of municipal pumping is heavyweight 
salesmanship. The engineering must be 
handled skilfully, of course, and is the 
determining factor when it comes to 
figuring profits, but municipal contracts 
are not signed with a slide rule. They 
are the result of determined, forceful 
salesmanship. 

Wholly apart from the desirability of 
pumping business as a source of income, 
it has value as anti-agitation insurance. 
Mr. Learned puts it this way :— 


“The isolated power plant in a munici- 
pal pumping station always presents to 
a certain class of politicians the means for 
establishing an electric generator as an 
adjunct; at first for supplying electricity 
for street lighting and perhaps later for 
commercial use. While we realize that 
this is a fool-hardy and uneconomical 
proposition, at the same time it presents 
the opportunity for political manipula- 
tion. Regardless of the uneconomical 
phase of the question, municipalities 
have put in generators in connection with 
their pumping plants and it is the duty 
of the central station to be forewarned 
and to forestall such a plan by getting 
the pumping load on its lines.” 


This policy the Public Service Com- 
pany carries even further by attempting 
(and successfully) to anticipate the in- 
stallation of isolated pumping plants. 


By Frank B. Rag, Jr. 


“We are prevailing upon those small 
villages who now do not have a water- 
works system to install one,” says 
Learned, “‘and we cooperate with the 
hydraulic engineers with a view of bring- 
ing about the installation of a water-works 
system in each town. Our success along 
this line the last couple of years has been 
very flattering as we have eight towns 
which have put in water-works systems 
that never had any before.” 

The difficulties of securing municipal 
pumping, either by supplanting old 
methods of operation or by inducing the 
establishment of new systems, is not to 


be underestimated. Not only must elec- 
tric power and electric equipment be sold, 
but the kwh. method of charging for 
power must be established and the 
municipalities’ own system of water 
rates generally must be revised. 

The cost of pumping is usually erro- 
neously estimated on the basis of so much 
per thousand gallons pumped. This 
would be all right if the water level re- 
mained constant, which it doesn’t, and 
if pumping machinery could be main- 
tained at a predetermined efficiency. 
So the first difficulty is to make the 
municipal authorities accept an input or 
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This Map, Showing 55 Municipalities Using Electric Power for Pumping, is 
Learned’s Best Selling Argument. 
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kwh. rate instead of an output or gallons- 
pumped rate. 

“Do not start with the assumption 
that this is an easy task,” says Mr. 
Learned, “for I assure you that it is a very 
slow and tedious job. 

“One reason why it is so difficult is 
because of the fact that we have so many 
people to convince. Generally, fifty 
per cent of the municipal officials are 
skeptical as to what we propose to do. 
Therefore, we attempt to avoid the 
common error of trying to Convince 
them at a public meeting, and prevail 
upon each individual member, reaching 
him either at his place of business or 
residence outside of the regular meeting 
so that he is primed when he goes into 
the meeting and can present our case. 

“We started by prevailing upon the 
smaller municipalities to change their 
equipment from either steam or gasoline 
drive to electric drive. This was done by 
straight salesmanship, for we had only 
our arguments to offer: we were without 
concrete evidence to back up our talk. 
Now, however, one of the most effective 
and convincing methods is to get the 
municipal officers to visit some pumping 
plant where they are using electric ser- 
vice. We have also prepared a book of 
photographs showing the various pump- 
ing installations, together with a map 
of the territory (see illustration) on which 
are indicated each town in which we 
furnish service for pumping water.” 

Pumping by the Public Service Com- 
pany is done, as has been already stated, 
on a flat rate per kwh. This relieves 
the company of any obligation or respon- 
sibility as to the running of the plant. 
From experience it was learned that when 
attempt was made to sell current on a 
gallons-pumped basis, not only was the 
receding water level operating against 
them, but there were constant alter- 
cations as to who should stand the 
expense of pumping-station repairs. To- 
day the company’s responsibility ends 
at the meter, and while all reasonable 
cooperation is given, actual responsi- 
bility is skilfully avoided. 

Asin practically all municipal or govern- 
ment operations, the running of a water- 








works plant is seldom economically done 
and one serious obstacle to rendering 
satisfactory central-station service for 
pumping lies in the inability of the “city 
fathers” to realize what they are paying 
for or to be satisfied with what they get 
when charges are made on the kwh. basis. 
Upon this point, Mr. Learned answered: 

“Most municipalities furnish water 
on a flat-rate basis and the water-works 
system is not a self-supporting institu- 
tion, owing to the extravagant waste of 
water. The first move after getting the 
municipality to adopt electric drive is 
to get them to put in meters in the 
customers’ premises and also a master 
meter in the pumping plant. It is then 
a very easy matter to determine the 
quantity of electricity used per thousand 
gallons of water pumped. Likewise, the 
water consumed in the customers’ prem- 
ises can be checked against the total 
gallons pumped.” : 

When the discussion swerved to the 
engineering questions involved, the Pub- 
lic Service Company preferred not to be 
quoted. It is obvious that conditions 
which apply in their territory may not 
apply elsewhere; in fact, the company’s 
engineers find such variety of conditions 
that each proposition is handled alone. 
So far as practicable, the company 
attempts to put in deep well double- 
acting pumps driven with slip-ring type of 
motors to avoid fluctuations on the lines. 

That this business is very well worth 
while is the firm conviction of the Public 
Service Company. Mr. Learned sums 
it up in few words: “While this business 
requires considerable more effort to 
secure than an equal amount of com- 
mercial business, it is correspondingly 
more valuable from an income-producing 
standpoint.” 


Ohio New Business 


Commercial Men of Buckeye State Hold 
Convention, Rejuvenation and Banquet 


N connection with the meeting of the 
committee on new business cooper- 
ation of the Ohio Electric Light Associa- 
tion, held in Dayton, March 17th, there 





Banquet of Ohio New-business Men, Dayton, March 17, at which Over 200 were Present. 
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was a banquet and Jovian rejuvenatio 
of particular interest. 

The program of the commercial co: 
vention included three papers and 
luncheon address: 

Address of Welcome:—F. M. Tait, 
President of The Dayton Power & Ligh 
Company. 

Paper—‘‘Central Station’Advertising” 
—E. R. Kelsey, Advertising Manager 
of The Toledo Railways & Light Co. 

Luncheon. Address—‘‘Salesmanship” : 
—R. H. Grant, Sales Manager of The 
National Cash Register Company. 

Paper—‘‘Application of Electric Drive 
in Wood Working Shops and Disposa! 
of the By-Product”’:—J. F. Jones of the 
Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co. 

Paper—‘‘Cooperation of The Electric 
Motor Manufacturer with Central Sta- 
tions to Secure Available Power Business’”’ 
:—W. H. Patterson, of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Kelsey’s paper is reprinted on 
another page of this issue. 

The evening banquet at 6.30 was re- 
markable no less for the quality of the 
speakers than for the unexpectedly large 
attendance. The big banquet hall of the 
Algonquin Hotel was more than com- 
fortably filled by the 200 delegates, guests 
and local electrical men, as will be seen 
from the photo of the affair here repro- 
duced. Frank M. Tait, president of the 
Dayton Power & Light Company, acted 
as toastmaster, and addresses were made 
by Col. C. V. Hard, president of the 
Ohio Electric Light Association; D. L. 
Gaskill, secretary of the Association; 
W. W. Freeman, president of the Union 
Gas & Electric Company of Cincinnati; 
H. M. Waite, general manager of the City 
of Dayton; F. H. Rike, president of the 
Greater Dayton Association, and others. 

A class of thirty-two was initiated into 
the Jovian Order, the degree team ~-con- 
sisting of Jupiter, W. B. Under; Neptune, 
K. W. Nocka; Pluto, H. E. Long; Vulcan, 
H. H. Wollaston; Mercury, J. A. Becker; 
Hercules, F.S. Breidenback; Mars, Stanley 
Perry; Apollo,G. A. Gnau, Avrenim, G.'B. 
Sayre; and Imps, James Atwood, H. Mc- 
Allister, R. F. Pleasant and O. B. Reeme- 
lin. 
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New Business and Municipal Ownership 


The Non-consumer and the Delinquent who has been Cut Off are Two People 
to Watch and Guard Against: Publicity Essential 


HEN you get right down to brass 
\\ tacks there is only one real 
reason for municipal owner- 
ship, and that is unsatisfactory private 
ownership. If there is an agitation for 
a municipal plant in your town—if there 
is the faintest whisper of it—it means 
that something, somewhere, is wrong 
with the way your company is running 
things. It may not be the company’s 
fault that it is “in. Dutch,” but it makes 
no difference whose fault it is—you can 
find that out later. The first thing to do 
is to set about getting yourself and your 
company liked, and waste no time about 
it. 

You can profitably spend a week or 
two, or even longer in many cases, in 
going around doing missionary work. 
Let the record of new business for this 
year as compared with last year go hang 
if need be. Better have a two weeks’ 
slump in your records right away than 
have a chronic one later due to municipal 
competition. And while you’re out mak- 
ing friends, start somebody trouble- 
shooting in the office. 

The above do very well for directions 
to a commercial manager who is live 
enough to realize that his company might 
—just might, mind you; I assert nothing 
positively—be pursuing a slightly un- 
I remember quite well 
being called in on a case a few years ago 
where a plant was being run by a local 
manager who was able to make a first- 
class enemy quicker than anybody I 
have ever known. He really wasn’t that 
way; but he might just as well have been, 
for people thought he was. I suggested 
to the executive head of the company that 
the first step necessary to head off trouble 
in this particular town was to transfer 
this man. 

“Oh, no! We couldn’t think of that!” 
said the executive. “He has proven him- 
self to be too valuable a man. He doesn’t 
cost us a cent, since we put him in charge 
out there he has saved more in operating 
expenses than his salary amounts to.” 

Yes, and he was losing for the company 
ten times his salary in business the com- 
pany couldn’t get because people did not 
want to do business with this man. The 
funny—or pathetic—thing about it was 
that this man was far from being the 
grouch for which he got credit. He was 
merely emphatic in his ideas, and showed 
a certain indiscretion in expressing them. 
The company was giving really good 
service, but was the victim of a skillfully 
inspired campaign of criticism with a 
motive which did not show on the sur- 
face, but which all the people found to be 
there just the same when it was too late 
to do anything about it. 


By GLENN Marston 


If this company had transferred the 
local manager of this plant to some one of 
its larger properties where he would not 
have had to come in direct and constant 
contact with the public, and where his 
very unusual abilities along the line of 
cumulative economies would have had a 
far larger opportunity to display them- 
selves, I think it quite likely that the 


,company would never have needed my 


services. In telling you how to avoid 
municipal ownership, I may be talking 
myself out of a job, but I hold the view 
that the fewer municipal plants there 
are, the better is the chance of bringing 
about a friendly settlement of disputes 
or disagreements between the public and 
the companies without the resort to 
municipal ownership. 








Glenn Marston, whose Recent Investi- 
gations of Ohio Municipal Plants Are 
of Notable Value to the Industry. 


I have found that there are thousands 
of people who do not believe that even 
the most efficient municipal ownership 
is preferable to reasonably efficient pri- 
vate ownership, but they do feel that any 
kind of change is preferable to conditions 
which they believe to be intolerable 
under unsatisfactory private ownership. 
It is really surprising, with all the work 
that has been done by the National Elec- 
tric Light Association and other organiza- 
tions in the industry, how narrow is the 
outlook of some utility operators. 

Probably the most frequent expression 
which greets me in taking up a case in- 
volving an unfriendly public is that “our 
case is different from any you have ever 
had before.” Yet most companies en- 
gage me because of my experience! And 





it is certainly true that there are very few 
cases which are really different. It is 
frequently the case that a company thinks 
it is doing everything it can for the public, 
and yet is overlooking some highly im- 
portant detail which rubs the customer 
the wrong way, and therefore offsets 
to a large degree—or entirely—all the 
good work which is being done. 

I have in mind, as an example of this, 
a company which, in sending out second 
notices on bills, made the plain statement 
that if the bill was not paid within a 
certain time the service would be dis- 
connected without further notice. It 
was making trouble, for slow-pay people 
are notoriously the first to complain 
when their credit is questioned in the 
slightest degree; and we finally hit upon 
a wording of the second notices which 
seemed as free from offence as it is possible 
to make such a notice. It was a little 
longer, but it cost no more, and was no 
more trouble in any way than the old 
notice. As I remember it, it went some- 
thing like this: 

** Bills for electricity and gas are due the 
first of the month. We have sent two copies 
of your bill to you for last month. It is 
now the 20th of the month, the day es-, 
tablished in our rules as the one on which 
service must be cut off if bills are not paid. 
While we have the right to discontinue 
your service now without notice, we do not 
wish to do so without hearing from you, 
and while our rules specify that discon- 
tinuance should be made on this date, we 
will continue your service for five days 
more, and hope that further action will be 
unnecessary. If you are dissatisfied with 
the service of the company, or if conditions 
make it necessary for’ you to ask for a 
further extension of credit, we would be 
very glad to have you telephone or call on 
Mr. Blank, Secretary of the Company, 
and go over matters with him.” 

It is usually supposed that the fewer 
words one uses in business the better it is 
for all concerned. It is a good rule, but 
it is proved by a great many exceptions. 
One of the exceptions is exhorting people 
to pay their bills. Yet here is probably 
the most prevalent petty indiscretion in 
all the relations between company and 
customer. No matter how much we 
would like to say “Pay up or quit,” we 
must remember that a discontinuance 
brings in no revenue, and frequently 
creates an enemy, while a little trouble 
not only secures the collection of the back 
account but also retains the customer. 
If the new business manager would take 
care of delinquents, making a call if 
possible, and suggesting some way in 
which the delinquent could better his 
income, the company would have a solid 
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booster and keep the business, too. I 
have always felt that the retaining of a 
delinquent was as much the duty of the 
new business manager as getting new 
business itself. It is seldom as easy to 
get a new customer as it is to keep an old 
one—therefore the new business manager 
is saving himself and his company time 
and trouble when he keeps old business 
instead of getting new business to offset 
old business which has been lost through 
delinquency. 

By now you will be wishing that I 
could come and handle some of your 
delinquents. You’d show me something! 
Probably. The best of us cannot make 
saints of the worst of us. I am not pre- 
scribing a cure-all—I am merely suggest- 
ing a tonic for building up the constitu- 
tion of the delinquents. They are hard 
to handle, and for that very reason need 
more attention than the really profitable 
customers. 


NE of the strangest things about 

most agitations for municipal owner- 
ship is the fact that they almost invari- 
ably get their strength from people who 
do not use electricity and who have no 
expectation of using it. With a group of 
non-consumers of this type as a nucleus, 
a considerable following of customers can 
be induced to join the movement, and 
then it is time for the new business mana- 
ger to look out. He is in the position of 
the husband and provider whose wife 
listens to the complaints of her neighbors 
to the effect that she is not getting as 
much out of her husband as she ought to. 
It makes no difference that none of the 
neighbors has the silks and satins they 
think she should have. Her husband is 
a cruel tyrant, and is not doing his duty— 
and all too frequently she begins to believe 
it and expect more than she is getting 
even though she has no definite ideas as 
to what that something is. That is the 
hardest kind of criticism to combat, but 
I know a husband (no, not myself) who 
has been able to uproot all these ideas 
which too solicitous neighbors had planted 
in his wife’s head, and show her just what 
she had a right to expect, and just how 
far beyond her actual rights he could let 
her go. It took time, but he got away 
with it nicely. 

The same thing is true of the insidious 
municipal ownership propoganda which 
is based on nothing more than a vague 
feeling that the company is not doing its 
duty. The first step is to show what the 
company ought to do, and then what it is 
actually doing in excess of the reasonable 
demands which the public has a right to 
make. No mention of municipal owner- 
ship is necessary or desirable. After the 
public has learned what the company is 
doing, and has had these good deeds im- 
pressed on it time after time, some dis- 
cussion of the question of competition 
(again not mentioning municipal owner- 
ship) is of advantage. Putting an ad 
in the paper once a year wishing the 
people a happy new year will not do it. 
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A sporadic advertising campaign of a few 
days or weeks telling your virtues once 
will not do it. Everybody in town does 
not read every issue of the paper even 
though such an important thing as your 
ad appears in it. 

The only way to keep right with the 
public, so far as my observation goes, is 
first to so conduct yourself as to merit 
the good will of the people and then to tell 
about it, not once, but over and over 
again, day in and day out, year in and 
year out, so that the first day a newcomer 
comes to town he knows he has at least 
one friend, and that is the public service 
company, and so that the oldest inhabi- 
tant will be able to recite your good deeds 
without having to turn to the pamphlet 
your chamber of commerce gets out 
about “‘abundant waterpower, and cheap 
electricity.” 


An Important Correction 


Figures Quoted in Article on Hartford 
Battery-charging System in Our 
Last Issue Were Incomplete 


O much interest was aroused by the 

article in the March issue of Elec- 
trical Merchandise entitled “Charging 
Automobiles by the Car Mile” that we 
wish to emphasize and correct an error 
that occurred therein. 

On page 54 of that article was repro- 
duced a full-page newspaper advertise- 
ment showing a large number of the 
trucks in service in Hartford under this 
system. The mileages of these cars 
were printed under the cut, but figures 
were complete only to February Ist, 
1914. Below are given data which show 
the number of months each car has been 
in service up to March Ist, 1915, and the 
number of miles run. 

In addition to the table below of 46 
cars, pictures of which were reproduced, 
there are thirteen more cars operating 
under this system in Hartford with the 
following records: 


Electrics for Parcels Post 


One concrete evidence of the good wor}, 
the Electric Vehicle Association of Ameri 
ca is doing to have the electric vehicle 
installed in the Parcel Post Service, is 
its new booklet relating to that topic 
It is entitled, “Electric Vehicles in Parce| 
Post Service.” Part One consists of a 
digest of a previous publication issued 
by the Association on this subject, in the 
nature of educational propaganda aimed 
at the post office authorities. Part Two 
is given over to references to the post 
office department’s advertisement invit- 
ing proposals for carrying the mails. 
Part Three gives relevant extracts from 
the post office department’s annual reports 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1914. 

In its parcels-post campaign, the 
Association asks for and certainly merits 
the active cooperation of the whole in- 
dustry. The booklet has been mailed to 
members of the Association, and should 
be read carefully, particularly the con- 
tracts advertised by the post office 
department, pps. 9-13. Fifty or more 
cities are indicated in the proposals, and 
the Association needs suggestions that 
would be of assistance in installing elec- 
tric vehicles in these cities. It particu- 
larly needs the names and addresses of 
individuals who might be induced to bid 
on this service. 


Lights for Famous Wall 


The authorities of the Mormon Church 
have let a contract for the installation of 
a lighting system about the celebrated 
wall which surrounds the block in Salt 
Lake City which encloses the famous 
Tabernacle and Temple. The contract 
calls for a 750-watt type “C” Mazda 
lamp for every fifty feet along the wall. 
The wall is built of solid masonry and is 
approximately twelve feet high. It will 
make an imposing night display after the 
lights have been installed. 


A. K. Baylor, General Electric Com- 
pany, New York: “Electrical Merchan- 
dise is certainly in my opinion a most 
enterprising publication in its field and 
is always well worth reading.” 


Total Mileages of various cars in Hartford operated under the Edison 
Battery Service System up to March 1, 1915. 


Months in Miles run to Months in Miles run to 
Service March 1, 1915 Service March 1, 1915 
1 9 4,963 
8 7,903 8 2,798 
8 7,175 7 4,132 
4 4,238 7 1,983 
7 5,482 4 350 
10 4,107 8 $3,140 
i 8,552 
Photo w Months in Service Miles Run to March 1, 1915 
19 15,039 
2 41 30,152 
3 29 25,396 
4 os) 29,816 
5 55 24,585 
6 29 18,572 
7 23 15,576 
8 44 29,407 
9 33 9,898 
10 29 20,774 
ll ab $8,693 
12 40 16,181 
18 40 31,800 
14 33 13,646 
15 20 9,304 
16 16 12,921 
17 45 24,671 
18 16 9,381 
19 19 10,436 
20 44 35,745 
21 28 30,668 
22 19 14,876 
23 18 16,974 


PhotoNo. Monthein Service Miles Run to March 1, 1915 
24 29 14,950 


25 19 21,509 
26 19 17,693 
27 25 18,306 
28 29 22,000 
29 29 20,382 
30 54 18,589 
31 45 30,783 
32 58 46,432 
33 29 22 610 
34 31 27,393 
35 10 12,059 
36 33 31,667 
37 33 20,430 
38 20 9,089 
39 52 41,872 
40 29 20,644 
41 29 24 996 
42 19 11,952 
43 29 22,218 
44 19 14,442 
45 45 31,296 


46 19 15,237 
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Welcoming the New Customer 


An Opportunity for Establishing Cordial Relationship which is too Frequently Overlooked 


N one sense of the word, the electric- 

light company out for business is 

like a girl angling for a husband. 
Once she has picked her man out of the 
crowd, so to speak, she sets before him 
her most dazzling array of charms and 
winning ways, and brings to bear all 
selling arguments until she has landed the 
prospect. But, if she is a wise girl, she 
realizes that the business of holding a 
husband is a long-time proposition which 
requires infinitely more tact and skill and 
patience than making the initial sale. 

The salesmen of an up-to-date central- 
station commercial department are, on 
the average, an alert, efficient crowd, who 
ean sell electric current, and appliances 
to all classes of prospects and in the face 
of all kinds of prejudices and supersti- 
tions. Once landed, many of these 
customers simply stand pat and wait for 
the installation. Many others, however, 
particularly those upon whom the sales- 
man has had to exert real hypnotic in- 
fluence in order to make the sale at all, 
suffer a reaction after the salesman has 
gone. No sooner have they become 
company customers, than, by a peculiar 
quirk of human nature, they feel a little 
worse towards the company than before, 
just because they feel they have been 
“taken in.” Whereupon they wax sus- 
picious and sceptical, bend a willing ear 
to the complaints of the chronic kickers 
in their neighborhood, and watch for 
their first chance to remind the company 
that, since they are now customers, they 
have a certain hold upon the company, 
and no soft voice in the company’s pro- 
ceedings, especially with regard to meter- 
readings and the size of the monthly bills. 

Furthermore, many things beyond the 
control of the commercial department 
tend to make it a much more difficult 
matter to satisfy the new customer than 
it is to win him in the first place, and to 
add new appliances from time to time— 
principally the mistakes and the over- 
sights and the shortcomings of other 
departments. All these things make a 
well-defined good-will policy of some sort 
of paramount importance to every central 
station desirous of holding what its sale 
department can produce. 

It is the purpose of this article to dis- 
cuss the ways in which some well-known 
companies welcome the new customer by 
letter. For the most part, these letters 
combine the “thank you,” and the service 
idea, with straight selling talk. It is 
generally the idea to give each prospect 
a letter of his own—one at least a little 
bit different than the other new customers 
get. Even where straight form letters 
are used, each one is modified to some 
extent to differentiate it from all the 
others. 


By S. F. Metcuer 


The letter of the Sandusky (Ohio) Gas 
and Electric Company sticks to straight 
service talk. Here is the letter: 


Mr. John Smith, 
820 Harkness Ave., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
Dear Sir:— 

Permit me to express my thanks for your order, 
just received, for our ELECTRIC SERVICE. 
I hope this may prove the beginning of a long and 
agreeable business relationship between your- 
self and this company; and I feel certain that you 
will find that you have benefited yourself very 
greatly by taking this service. 

It is the aim of this company to give GOOD 
SERVICE to every customer, and we are es- 
pecially anxious to know when we fall short of 
this standard. So I will ask you, as a favor to 
the company, to advise promptly if at any time 
the service fails to give the results you have the 
right to expect from it. I assure you that any- 
thing that goes wrong will be promptly remedied, 
if it lies within our power to correct it. 

If at any time you discover anything con- 
nected with the service that you do not under- 
stand, it will be a favor to us if you will call up 
the office and give us the opportunity to advise 
you. We are very often able to assist our 
patrons materially in using their service advan- 
tageously and are always glad to do so. 

Wouldn’t you like to know how to read your 
meter, so that, from time to time, you can check 
up your consumption? Many of our patrons 
have found that occasional readings during the 
month have kept them posted on their consump- 
tion from day to day and enabled them to cut 
off a good deal of waste of electricity. If you 
would like to read your meter we will be glad to 
send a man to show you how. 

Hoping that you will find the service satis- 
factory in every way, I am 

; Very truly yours, 


Manager. 


E. Burt Fenton, publicity manager, 
writes that the delightful courtesy showed 
him by a saleswoman in a department 
store gave him the idea of writing a 
“thank you” letter to every new cus- 
tomer. He says: 

“Since that time every new customer 
of the Sandusky Gas & Electric Company 
has received a personal letter of thanks 
for his patronage, signed by the mana- 
ger, together with an invitation to kick 
when he feels he has a kick coming and to 
ask questions when he wants to know any- 
thing about his service. 

“Five letters were devised, one for 
residence customers, the second for com- 
mercial customers, the third for those 
who make contracts for housewiring for 
their own homes, the fourth for landlords 
who have tenant houses wired, and the 
fifth for power users. These forms are 
for the guidance of those who write the 
letters, but are not rigidly followed; in 
fact, it is the purpose to make each letter 
a, little different as to wording. The 
letters to commercial and power cus- 
tomers are brief and businesslike in tone, 
though the idea of saying “thank you” 
in a manner to carry the conviction that 


it is really meant, is never lost sight of. 
The letters to residence consumers and 
the “‘housewirers” are longer and a little 
more emphatic in urging new customers 
to make complaints and queries regard- 
ing the company service. All the way 
through the effort is made to create the 
feeling on the part of the customer that 
he is a member of a family of consumers 
and entitled to the best the company has 
to offer. 

“That these letters have made friends 
for the company is obvious. Just how 
far their influence has spread is impossible 
to determine. Customers, who have 
received them, have shown them to 
friends and neighbors—perhaps as liter- 
ary curiosities—for it was a surprising 
display of courtesy to many people who 
had been led to believe that every service 
corporation needs only one or two warm 
spring rains to sprout horns and hoofs. 
One peculiar thing has been noticed: 
we have received fewer complaints about 
the service than before these letters were 
sent out. How far the invitation to 
kick has kicked out the disposition to 
kick cannot, of course, be accurately 
determined; but the fact remains that 
they are not kicking like they used to. 

“We are all Tom Sawyers. Make it 
easy to do something and the desire to 
do it fades away. There’s no real sport 
in complaining to the fellow who tells 
you he'll be tickled to death to have you 
do it.” 

The letter of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company combines electric-service talk 
with a seasonal argument regarding the 
value of the electric helps in hot weather. 
A post-card for ordering appliances is also 
enclosed. Here is the letter the com- 
pany used last spring. It is changed to 
suit the season. 


May 7th, 1914. 
Mrs. Mary C. Grigg, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Madam:— 

The installation of Electric Service in your 
home having been completed, we assure you 
again that it will be our endeavor to give you 
the best and most economical service at all 
times, and to this end we shall appreciate your 
calling our attention to anything, at any time, 
which may seem to be amiss. 

Illumination is the least that Electric Service 
offers you. An Electric Flatiron is an absolute 
necessity, especially during the coming months, 
for you can have the ironing done in half the 
time required by the old way; a Fan which keeps 
the house cool and fresh will take away much of 
the burden of summer housekeeping; a Suction 
Sweeper and a Washing Machine will cut down 
cleaning and washing one half, and the Electric 
cooking devices make easy the preparing of 
meals when it is too hot to spend one’s time in 
the kitchen. 

It is just as economical to do this housework 
electrically, as it is to do it the old way. For in- 
stance, it costs only about $ cents to do the 
washing or clean the whole house—about 5 
cents to 10 cents to do an entire ironing and a 
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One of the Biggest Sellers of the year 


ems 


Utility Grill 


This is the most ideatege electric household utility that 
has been put on the market within recent years. Thou- 
sands have been sold and there are thousands more to 


be sold. 


The Utility Grill is the kind of “new business” you 
want. It is especially designed for service in the kitchen 
and because of its simplicity, usefulness and practicabil- 
ity, it is used two or three times every day. The Utility 
Grill will broil, boil, toast or fry and is in every way 


Convenient Practical 
Economical Quick Heating 
Easily Cleaned Light, Strong 
Low Priced and Compact 


A new method of cooking will appeal to your custo- 
mers —that is—put the stove on the meat, instead of 
the meat on the stove; this quickly sears the meat, re- 
taining all the tenderness and any escaping juices are 
collected on the platter. 


Cooking area 5%4" x9". Weighs only 134 Ibs. Can be 
connected to any convenient electric receptacle. Any 
ordinary cooking utensils may be used. At the average 
price for current it costs only 1% cents for fifteen 
minutes use. 


Furnished complete with cord and plugs. Retail 
Used as a Stove price, $4.00. 


Get one of these real, useful grills in the home now— 
Its practicability will surely put other G-E heating 
appliances in the household. Start a pre-summer cam- 
paign in your locality—commence with the big seller— 


the Utility Grill. 


UTILITY GRILL 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio sree ag Minn. Rochester, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. Columbus, Ohio " Nashville, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Birmingham, Ala. Dayton, Ohio General Office, Schenectady, N. Y. %ew tiaven, Conn. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Boise. Idaho Denver. Colo. a he . San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. Des Moines, Iowa New York, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. ADDRESS NEAREST _ OFFICE Niagara Falls, N. ¥. Seattle, Wash. 
Butte, Mont. (Office of Agent) Omaha, Neb. Spokane, Wash. 
Charleston, W. Va. Duluth, Minn. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. Elmira, N. Y. Jacksonville, Fla. BB Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Pa. Syracuse, N. Y. 





Chattanooga, Tenn. Erie, Pa. Joplin, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore. Toledo, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. Fort Wayne, Ind. Kansas City, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. Washington, D. €. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford, Conn. Knoxville, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Richmond, Va. Youngstown, Ohio 
For Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, 
El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City. For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
5403 
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Over One Hundred 
Thousand Copies Every 
Day Throughout the 
Fan Season 


This is the estimate of G-E Fan advertising in general 
magazines during the fan season. 


Millions of readers—the buying kind—will see G-E 
Fan advertisements all through the logical fan buying 
time. This is the kind of continuous advertising that 


sells G-E Fans. 


G-E advertising is continuous advertising. Every 
month throughout the year, scores of magazines and 
trade periodicals of all kinds carry advertising of G-E 
products—creating good will and the knowledge of 
. qualitv that is behind all G-E goods. 


‘Take advantage of this good influence and the nation- 
wide advertising of G-E Fans by advertising in your 
own locality. Our advert'sing service is always ready 
to assist you in every possible way. 





List of Sales Offices on' Facing Page 
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fraction of a cent an hour to operate an Electric 
Fan. 

We shall be glad to place any one of these 
task-savers in your home on FREE TRIAL, 
and if you so desire, a demonstrator will call and 
explain their use. 

No obligation is entailed by using the en- 
closed postcard—so mail it TODAY. 

Yours very truly, 
THE PHILADELPHIA ELEC. CO., 
(Signed) J. T. Maxwell, 
General Agent. 


H. K. Mohr, advertising manager of the 
company, says: 

“We send out a letter like this to all 
new residence customers. It is designed 
to cover two purposes; first, to assure 
them of the best possible service and, 
second, to insert the wedge for the use 
of appliances. 

“These customers are then followed 
up by the demonstrators and given an 
opportunity to try out one or more appli- 
ances.” 

The letter of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company refers the new customer to 
the enclosed price-list and catalogue of 
electrical appliances and the booklet, 
“Concerning Contracts.” It also calls 
attention to the frequent monthly appli- 
ance sales at reduced prices, and to the 
many service privileges open to company 
customers. The letter follows: 


Mr. J. Brown, 
520-46th St., 
City. 
Dear Sir:— 

As a new customer of this company, you will 
naturally be interested in the two booklets en- 
closed. 

In connection with the “Price List and Cata- 
logue of Electrical Appliances,” we call your 
attention to the frequent monthly sales of these 
appliances at reduced prices of which due notice 
will be given. We are sure that the cleanliness 
and convenience of “electrical housekeeping” 
will appeal to you. 

In the booklet, ““Concerning Contracts,” you 
will note that in the last few pages,—‘‘Service 
Notes and Suggestions,” is set forth necessary 
information regarding free delivery and renewal 

.of lamps, emergency service, and other data of 
special interest to new customers. 

We will be glad to hear from you at any time 
and to answer any inquiries that may arise 
relative to our service. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) T. I. Jones, 
General Sales Agent. 


Regarding the benefits derived from 
welcoming new customers by mail, T. I. 
Jones, general sales agent of the Brooklyn 
Edison Company, says: “We secure 
excellent results, many times receiving 
mail orders for appliances in which the 
page and catalogue number are given by 
the customer.” 

The Boston Edison Company likewise 
encloses instructive and suggestive book- 
lets with its letter. It emphasizes the 
Edison service, and the courtesy and 
willingness of every Edison employe to 
serve. Like most of the other letters 
shown on this page, this letter invites 
criticism and frank discussion of mis- 
understandings, while the Boston com- 
pany even goes so far as to enclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope with each 
copy, The letter reads thus: 





Boston, Mass. 


It is a pleasure to find your name among those 
recently added to our list of customers. 

The booklet recently sent you, entitled “‘Notes 
and Suggestions in Regard to Edison Service,” 
shows the variety of ways we seek to meet your 
needs. 

Although thousands of people are using Edison 
service, the enjoyment of its facilities by each 
one is of personal interest to us. 

We expect every employe of our Company to 
strengthen your impression of our courtesy and 
willingness to serve. They represent the Com- 
pany. You know Edison Service through them. 

We hear many pleasant things about our 
Edison people, but we also know that misunder- 
standings arise because of haste, incomplete 
information, etc. Enclosed you will find a 
stamped addressed envelope in which to report 
such occurrences, order appliances, or ask any 
questions. 

Our motto is: 
Comfort. 


Public Service for the Public 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Wm. H. Atkins, 
General Superintendent. 


When it is remembered that every 
customer retained means not less than 
$20 a year gross income, to a lighting 
company, the expense and attention 
necessary to welcome him or her with a 
personal letter is slight indeed. The idea 
of courtesy which today permeates all 
business is thus exemplified in a very 
graceful—and_ practical—manner. We 
are all human: none of us likes to be 
treated or even thought of as simply a 
name on the ledger. The letter of wel- 
come is a delicate bit of flattery: it is 
excellent advertising: it is complaint 
insurance. The sending of such letters 
should become standard practice. 





Swapping Favors 


Buy from and Boost the Man who Buys 
and Boosts Electricity 


N incident of particular interest, 

and an idea worthy of being 
copied, is the Danbury hat boom that 
has been started among the men of the 
Doherty organization. 

As is well known, Henry L. Doherty 
& Company control the Danbury lighting 
plant. Hat making is the chief industry 
of that city, and many of the hatters— 
almost all of them, in fact—use electricity 
for both power and heat in their factories. 
The thought occurred to George Williams, 
who has general charge of new business 
for the Doherty syndicate, that the 
Danbury hatters should have something 
more than a “Thank you” for the favors 
they were showing the lighting company. 
Also, Mr. Williams is not above accepting 
publicity which may benefit the com- 
panies he serves. So in a recent issue 
of the organization bulletin appeared 
the following suggestion :— 


TREAT YOURSELF TO A DANBURY 
HAT 


Discerning men around the office often remark 
that of all our visitors here none are so well 
crowned as the men from Danbury. 

Of course, our Danbury visitors all wear 
Danbury hats, which has led to a preference for 
Danbury lids among the Beau Brummels at 
60 Wall street. 

Now we want every Doherty man, wherever 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston 
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he lives, to wear a Danbury hat and aside fro 
sentimental reasons this is why: 

1. There are 10,000 Doherty men and if 
every one of them demand Danbury hats it w)!| 
not only result in the sale of more than 10,000 
Danbury hats a year, but the mere inquiry for 
these hats around our hundred towns, will stim:- 
late your fellow towns who are buyers and sellers 
to spend money that goes back to Danbury. 

2. The Danbury hatters all use gas and elec- 
tricity. A small portion of the cost of each hat 
comes back to us. 

8. Many hats for sale are actually manu- 
factured in Europe. When you buy a Danbury 
hat you get an American hat made by Americans. 

So when you buy a Danbury hat you not only 
get a superior article, but you help yourself, the 
rest of us, the hat maker, the dealer, the business 
men of Danbury, and the citizens of America. 


Quite naturally a copy of this bulletin 
found its way to the local reporter with 
the result that almost a column of lauda- 
tory comment appeared in the Danbury 
Evening News. Among other comments, 
this paper said: “There is no record that 
anything to equal this movement has 
ever been started before in the interests 
of Danbury’s main industry, and a rous- 
ing vote of appreciation is due Mr. 
Williams.” And as showing the value 
of the “boost” to local manufacturers, 
the paper continued: “What this sug- 
gestion from the Doherty company to its 
employes means may be better under- 
stood when it is explained that there is 
scarcely a state in the United States in 
which the Doherty interests do not oper- 
ate at least one big public service plant. 
Not only is the sale of Danbury hats to 
employes of these concerns expected to 
stimulate the local hat manufacturing 
industry, but the inquiry that will be 
made in a hundred or more cities and 
towns for headwear manufactured in 
Danbury is expected to produce inter- 
est in Danbury hats and to help to ad- 
vertise them.” 

There is a practical suggestion here for 
both light and power salesmen. Very 
frequently we hear a salesman refer to a 
good customer as “‘an account:” we hear 
them say, “I landed 300 horsepower 
yesterday.” Little thought is given to 
reciprocal favors. George Williams, by 
a few pen scratches, put the Danbury 
hatters everlastingly in debt to his 
organization, secured much very valuable 
publicity, and pointed a way which others 
can follow toward building up the busi- 
ness of those who are building our busi- 
ness. 


Eleven Cleaners a Day in Brooklyn 


HE vacuum cleaner sale, featured by 

the Edison Electric Illuminating 

Company of Brooklyn, showed a result 

of 275 vacuum cleaners sold up to Wed- 

nesday, March 24th. The cleaners were 

sold at $24.85 each, which price gave the 
company a material profit. 

In connection with this sale, interesting 
window displays were made at each 
branch office of the Edison Company; 
the company billboards were used for 
attractive advertising, as well as_ the 
theatre programmes of the Brooklyn 
playhouses, 
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Court House Sign 
How a Sales Opportunity was Created 
by Enthusiasm 

NHERE is nothing very remarkable 
about the sign on the Washington 
County (Oklahoma) court house—except 
that it is on a court house, which is about 
the last place under the night sky where 
one would expect to see an electric sign. 
The fact that it is there is a tribute to 
the creative salesmanship of C. W. John- 
ston, new business manager of the Bartles- 
ville Interurban Railway Company. 
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for the building were being drawn, the 
company persuaded the county com- 
missioners to outline the main arch of the 
doorway in lights and to erect two 
ornamental poles before the building. 
On the night that this illumination was 
turned on, the commercial representa- 
tives of the company went out to admire 
it. ‘“‘Wouldn’t a sign on the court-house 
roof reading ‘Washington County’ look 
fine?”’ said Johnston. The representa- 
tives laughed. So did the first county 
commissioner to whom the plan was pro- 
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SALES STORE 


An Electric Sign to Every 200 of Population is the Record of Bartleville, Okla. 


When the idea was suggested, other men 
in the company laughed. But Johnston 
said, “‘Well, if I fail I will be stronger in 
salesmanship.” That’s a mighty good 
spirit in which to tackle any sales proposi- 
tion. 

The Washington County court house 
stands at the head of the main thorough- 
fare of the city, about four blocks from 
the centre of the business district and on 
a slight rise of ground. When the plans 
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Washington County, Oklahoma, Spends $2,000 in 
Five Years to Keep This Sign Burning. A Monu- 
ment to Courageous Salesmanship. 





posed—this commissioner also expressing 
a doubt as to Johnston’s sanity. 

Nevertheless, Johnston went ahead, 
had sketches made of the proposed sign, 
and after enlisting the support of a com- 
missioner who lived in the city, he went 
before a meeting of the board and by 
sheer salesmanship secured the order. 

The sign is made in 6-foot letters, and 
is 65 feet long and 35 feet from roof of 
building. It contains 384 5-watt lamps 
and the company gets $384.00 per year 
for lighting it from dusk until midnight, 
with a contract for five years. 

Bartlesville is a city of less than 6500 
population. When Johnston took hold 
as new-business manager about two years 
ago, there were but two carbon-lamp 
signs: today there are 32, all burning 
from dusk until midnight on flat rate. 
The merchants’ display windows also 
are on flat rate, burning until midnight, 
and many of them are very attractive. 
This record of sign salesmanship may not 
appear worthy of mention, but it must 
be understood that two years ago there 
were two fighting lighting companies in 
the city, rates were all “‘special’’ and 
service was minus. To get flat-rate 
customers on meter, eliminate discrimi- 
nation and electrically beautify the city 
in two years represents considerable 
commendable work. That the job was 
well done is indicated by Johnson’s state- 
ment, “I wish every new-business man 
could visit our little burg and note the 
good feeling that exists between the 
people and our company. The news- 
papers are with us, too.” 
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Round, Radiant 
ELECTRIC GRILL 


with a radiant element that can be 
regulated almost like a gas burner, 
and by means of which you can 
boil, broil, fry, toast, steam or stew, 
—fast or slow as desired. 


Think of the economy and conven- 
ience of this appliance—no wasted 
heat—only the amount of current 
actually required is consumed. 


No. E984. Retail Price $5.00 





THREE HEATS 
FAST—MEDIUM—SLOW 
600 watts—300 watts—150 watts 


{UNIVERSAL} 

















By simply changing the connection 
plug from one set of terminals to the 
other, the first, second or third heat 
is immediately at your command. 


















































The unit is made of the finest quality 
nichrome wire, so constructed as to 
give an absolutely even distribution 
of heat. Itis open at every point 
which eliminates weakening of the 
unit, buckling or discoloring of the 
frame and the waste of current 
caused by radiation. 


The Grill is 6!2 inches high, diam- 
eter of top 8 inches. All pans have 
ebonized handles. Packed complete 
with 2 inch pan, 144 inch pan and 
combination griddle and reflector. 














































































































READY FOR DELIVERY 
MAY 15TH. 
































LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 
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CLAIMED that the New Alkaline 

Storage Battery would make the Elec. 

tric Vehicle the cheapest means of Street 
Transportation, but I had only my private 
tests to satisfy me. Today thousands of Edison 
Batteries in thousands of Trucks and Delivery 
Wagons are making Operating Records that 
are easily investigated by all. After the four 
or five years of hard service that many of 
these vehicles have had, is it possible to deny 
that my claim is proved? 

Thomas A. Edison 


HERE IS ONE RECORD—A REPORT —ON 
22 FIVE-YEAR-OLD EDISON BATTERIES 
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The Ehsan Storage Battery Plant a Urange © 
> the fire un the Ednon Phono 

Write for Bulletins on the use of Edison Batteries for Lighting 
Country Houses, Igmition and Lighting of Gasoline Cars, Yacht 
Lighting, Railway Train Lighting and Signaling, Telephone, 
Telegraph and Wireless and High-priced or Low-priced Passenger 
Electries 


Edison Storage’Battery Company 
Orange, New Jersey 
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ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY 


242 WEST 47th STREET 
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Edison Storage Battery Company, Atte on of 
Orange, N. J. Bf’ A. Bachma: 
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V.P.& Genl ingr. 
Gentlemen:- 


WOTOR VEHICLE OEPARTHENT 
GEORGE STEVENS 
cummrenaens 


Thank you for consentingAO extend from five to 


six years the conditions of guarantee regarding renew- 
al of positive plate 
erage operating cost per battery per month 
ie twenty-two trucks at Indianapolis, equipped with 
Edison Batteries in flovember 1905) land averaging about 660 
onth, is as follows:- 
YEAR, BATTERY MAINTENANCE CURRENT TOTAL 
(Refilling, new solution, (Purchased 


watering, cleaning, all by meter) 
repairs, inspection, etc.) 


erage total operating cost per battery per 
mon hes, therefore, Dee Gis.ss)ror @ period of five years. 
yverage mileage per truck was about Go,000)) 


the operatim to($.02) per mile.) The 
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Rate “C” for Small Stores 


How Davenport of Providence has Secured Low-demand, 
Long-hour Customers 


OMETHING over a year ago, the 
Narragansett Electric Lighting 
Company of Providence, evolved 

what is termed the “C” rate for small 
stores. The purpose of the rate was to 
increase the amount of small commer- 
cial business that ordinarily uses gas for 
illumination and also to improve the load 
factor of such stores which have com- 
bination installations and use the gas for 
the long-hour burning. 

The “C” rate, simplified, is this:—one 
cent per watt per month of maximum 
demand plus one cent per kilowatt-hour 
consumed. A maximum demand meter 
or an excess indicator is used in conjunc- 
tion with a watt-hour meter where the 
connected load justifies it, but in small 
installations of one-half kilowatt demand 
or less “the company may at its option 
supply current under this rate at a fixed 
charge per week or month, in which case 
the amount of the charge and the hours 
in which the current may be used shall be 
specified in the contract.” 

During the year 1914, there were 421 
contracts secured on this new rate, of 
which number 344 were original contracts 
and the balance were change-overs from 
some other form of rate. Some of the 
change-overs quite naturally represented 
a reduction in the previous income, but 
allowing for such reduction the increase 
in estimated income for the year is said 
to be about $40,000 net. 

Within the period from November 5th 
to December 3l1st, 1914, 97 contracts 
were taken under the “C” rate. These 
totaled 152.6 kw. demand with an esti- 
mated income of $21,147.32 which figures 
out to a small fraction of a cent less than 
$138.58 per kilowatt connected. Accord- 
ing to the best figures the company is 
able to gather, the income per kwh. con- 
sumed is 6.4 cents. 

An important feature of the rate is that 
it makes for long-hour consumption by 
classes of stores such as small drug stores 
and saloons which have both gas and 
electricity connected and normally burn 
electricity only during peak hours while 
the gas is used over for the long burning. 
In regard to this class of customers, 
E. R. Davenport, sales manager of the 
Narragansett Company, says: 

“It might also interest you to know that since 
the adoption of this rate, we have improved our 
percentage of exclusive electric users very 
materially among the long hour class. I will 
cite three examples; to show the advance made 
in one year’s time among this class of users. 
Before adoption Class of Business Since adoption 


10.5... Drug stores 49... 
3.8.. Saloons 46.7.. 
CF... Restaurants 26.7.. 


“The percentage given above represents the 
percentage of those using to the total number on 
our circuits within the city limits.” 

It will be seen that this rate is the 
standard rate advocated by the manu- 
lacturers of excess indicators—that is, 


one cent per watt per month of maximum 
demand—plus a sufficient kwh. charge to 
prevent the needless waste which too 
frequently follows the giving of an un- 
restricted flat rate. A further deterrent 
against waste is the fact that no lamps 
are supplied either for first installation 
or for renewals. That this serves as an 
effective preventer of waste is seen from 
the fact that the company’s actual in- 
income per kwh. is 6.4 cents; which 
figures out something like 7 hours per 
day, 300 days per year, for the connected 
load. This is excessive burning, but 
still profitable. Most companies offer- 
ing a 10-cent gross rate can afford to sell 
current for $140 a kilowatt year. 

The disadvantages of a flat rate are 
pretty well eliminated, and the advan- 
tages pretty well retained, by this rate. 
A customer with a demand of one kilowatt 
will not find his bills varying more than 
25 to 30 cents a month, even though he 
burn all his available lights an hour more 
every day. He has about the nearest 
thing to a flat rate that can be devised. 
On the other hand, the small current 
charge, plus the lamp renewal costs, 
protect the company against the out- 
rageous practice of never turning off the 
lights which is so common where a straight 
flat rate is in force. 

Rate “C” is not by any means ideal, 
but it is at least practical and profitable. 
It satisfies a certain breed of suspicious 
customers to whom the meter is an auto- 
matic cheating-machine; it gives a fair 
income on business that has a good load 
factor; and it gives the salesman another 
shot in the locker with which to short-cut 
his way to the signed contract. 


Appeal to Power Men 


P. D. Gardner, of Public Service Electric 
Company, Jersey City, Makes Valuable 
Suggestion 


OST manufacturers and most power 

salesmen in figuring on power for 
industrial purposes, in competition with 
private plants, go at it from a basis of 
unit power cost, allowing at best for an 
increase in efficiency of motor over shaft 
drive, due to cutting out shafting losses. 
But there are two other very important 
considerations. 

One, which is used by the more pro- 
gressive power men—and one which it 
is sometimes hard to get the manager of 
a plant to admit—is the increased output 
and quality of product, due to the con- 
stant speed maintained by motors under 
varying conditions. Particularly is this 
the case with induction motors, whereas 
few if any gas, oil or steam engines of 200 
hp. or less will maintain a constant speed 
under fluctuating load, varying gas mix- 
ture or steam supply. 

But the point which is very seldom 
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considered is that in most manufacturing 
lines the power is only from 1% per cent 
to 3 per cent of the total selling cost, 
which is the cost on which profit is 
figured, or should be figured. If by 
adding 25 per cent to the cost of power, 
a constant and reliable source can be 
obtained, sufficient to increase output 
but one per cent, the extra power cost 
is made more than worth while. How- 
ever, the increase in output traceable 
to electric drive is generally considerably 
more than 1 per cent. 

So far as the writer knows, no con- 
sistant effort has ever been made to get 
data together that would give the power 
cost percentage in various lines of busi- 
ness. Therefore, I suggest and request 
that during the next thirty days all 
power men send to Electrical Merchan- 
dise a list of establishments from whom 
‘an be obtained the percentage of total 
cost that is spent for power. Cost should 
include labor, material, factory overhead 
and supervision, interest on money spent 
in development, and commercial ex- 
penses. This information will be tabu- 
lated and given in a later issue. In order 
that this information may be of value, 
details will have to be given. If the 
information on many plants cannot be se- 
cured, do not hesitate to send in one or two. 


Light Man Sells Store Fronts 

IVE retail merchants in Leavenworth, 

Kansas, are remodeling their store 
fronts as the result of the sales efforts of 
the local lighting company salesman. 
In endeavoring to induce a merchant to 
improve his lighting, the salesman— 
named Smith—found that satisfactory 
results could only be obtained by entirely 
changing the front. Instead of permit- 
ing this to discourage him he had plans 
drawn for the new facade, including pro- 
vision for generous illumination, and 
succeeded in closing the contract. On 
the strength of this success, Mr. Smith 
has made a general campaign among 
stores where the window fronts are out of 
date and inefficient, and already four 
more stores have either changed or ar- 
ranged to change their entire fronts. In 
one of these, ““The Model,’ a complete 
gas lighting system is being abandoned 
and electric light substituted. In all, 
no less than 25 gas arcs have been re- 
placed with large size TypeC Mazda lamps. 


I. E. S. Convention 

The ninth annual convention of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society will be 
held at the New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, September 20-23 inclusive. E. S. 
Marlow, of the Potomac Electric Power 
Company, Washington, is chairman of the 
convention committee. The schedule of 
sessions, papers and other convention 
features will be announced later. 


Joseph D. Israel, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
“TI would take Electrical Merchandise to 
be a necessary adjunct for anyone who 
wishes to be abreast of the times in things 
electrical.” 
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HOW BIG IS THE MARKET? 


An interesting question recently has 
been raised as to the probably steady 
market for current-consuming appliances. 
Bargains, campaigns and what might be 
termed artifical stimulation have given 
such varying results as to wholly be- 
wilder the man who sits down calmly to 
estimate annual sales probabilities. In 
one community a special drive will sell 
thousands of appliances, while the regular 
or unstimulated demand is almost no- 
thing: in another community a steady 
demand continues and no adequate 
result follows an attempt at stimulation. 
How can we arrive at an average? What 
is a fair basis for expectation? Or is the 
industry still too new to allow of any 
general figure being accepted as a fair 
average or standard? 

It would seem that some statistical 
headquarters—perhaps the Society for 
Electrical Development—might do an 
immense service by gathering, collating 
and making available the figures dealing 
with the sale of appliances and their 
probably market. 


AUTOS AND FLATIRONS 


One thing is fairly sure: The surface 
of the appliance market has hardly been 
scratched and the mythical point of 
saturation is as far away as the rainbow’s 


end. 


Automobile authorities tell us that 


600,000 cars were made and sold in the 
United 


States last year. The most 





accurate figures available indicate that 
considerably fewer than one million elec- 
tric flatirons were sold during the same 
period. This is a ratio of about a flat- 
iron and a half to each automobile. 

When these statistics are quoted to 
electrical men they are quick with ex- 
planations and excuses, yet to the unpre- 
judiced it would seem that we should be 
able to sell at least five flatirons to every 
Ford. The trouble is we are smugly 
content to follow a selling pace of our 
own making, instead of gathering in- 
spiration and incentive from other more 
determined and more successful sales- 
manship. 


THE COUNTER ATTACK 

In a speech before the Ohio new busi- 
ness men at Dayton, Fred H. Rike, presi- 
dent of the Greater Dayton Association, 
made a point which should sink deep in 
the mind of every central-station man. 

“When you are called upon to oppose 
municipal ownership,” he said, “‘meet the 
issue by making an alternative proposi- 
tion of equal or greater public interest. 
If the politicians propose a municipal 
lighting plant, you should propose more 
parks and playgrounds, better pavements, 
or other more necessary and more gener- 
ally demanded improvements.” 

This is sound sense and is the principle 
upon which a municipal ownership agita- 
tion in Dayton was defeated. When the 
Socialists harangued for politically con- 
trolled light, the civic body of the town 
replied, “Fine! Of course, we want to 
own the lighting plant, but in the mean- 
time, don’t you think it would be better 
just at this time to have a new park and 
some playgrounds for the children, and 
re-pave a few of these poor streets? 
Don’t you think we need other things 
more than we need a lighting plant?” 

Too many municipal ownership con- 
tests have been lost because the company 
attempted simply to defend itself. Mr. 
Rike shows another plan—the counter 
attack. It workedin Dayton. It should 
work in any place where the company 
is not wholly in disrepute. 


LOOSEN UP 


One of the most prominent public 
utility men in the country puts it this 
way :— 

“If the lighting company expects to 
keep pace with the progress of other 
enterprises in its community it cannot 
do so by paying one dollar for talent, 
advertising, display and plans, while 
scores of other concerns in the same com- 
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munity devote two dollars to commercial 
advancement.” 

The biggest obstruction to the univer- 
sal use of electricity and gas is the pin- 
head policy of employing cheap incom- 
petent men as representatives, of insert- 
ing cheap boiler-plate advertisements in 
the newspapers, of distributing cheap 
“throw-away”’ circulars. 

Other industries find it profitable to 
invest real money in sales talent and in 
the adequate printed presentation of 
their wares and facilities. There is no 
logical reason to suppose that similar ex- 
penditures, wisely planned and courage- 
ously maintained, would be anything 
but profitable in our industry. 


BOOST vs. BOYCOTT 

Ethics are funny. 

George Williams, on another page in 
this issue, suggests how we may recipro- 
cate with our customers by promoting 
their business and thereby, indirectly, 
our own. A manufacturer of lighting 
material, in a recent intra-house organ, 
advises his sales force to avoid non-users 
of his type of illuminant. 

The underlying idea is the same. Yet 
one boosts and the other boycotts. 


Which do you do? 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT IT? 


The other day a central-station com- 
mercial manager, who was of experience 
and ability, was asked how long it would 
take to soft-boil four eggs in a quart elec- 
tric water heater. His answer was eight 
minutes, which he admitted was a guess. 
The heater consumed 500 watts, so that 
his estimate, at 10 cents per kwh. would 
make the operation cost two-thirds of a 
cent. As a matter of fact, four eggs can 
be soft-boiled to a perfect custard con- 
sistency, ina quart water heater with the 
current on less than three minutes, the 
expense then being one-quarter of a cent. 

The difference between one-quarter 
and two-thirds of a cent for this particu- 
lar operation is immaterial. The point 
is that the commercial manager did not 
know how to use economically the appli- 
ance he was trying to sell, and especially 
he did not know that cooking operations 
on electrical appliances are as different 
from cooking operations on a coal or gas 
stove as the difference between driving a 
nail and driving a motor car. 

There have recently been inaugurated 
several courses of instruction for electri- 
cal appliance salesmen, but we recom- 
mend that the best course would be one 
in the school of experience. 
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Ivanhoe “C” Line Fittings 


For Quick Sales 


Here are listed four of the new Ivanhoe 
Fittings for the 100-Watt MAZDA “C” 
Lamp. These are the Fittings for big sales, 
for the show window and small store. 


O. 08275 is a fixture for interior lighting. 
The glass is a Holophane Prismatic Stalactite, 
which diffuses the light of the 100-watt Mazda “C” 
Lamp perfectly and at the same time reflects it 
downward at high efficiency. Finish of Fixture— 
Brushed Brass. 


y List Price $7.75 each. (Schedule C.) 


No. 08275 


‘THs low-priced reflector unit in porcelain 
enamel..is readily saleable for store fronts, 
_ entrances, and small platform lighting. 
List Price $5.00 each. (Schedule C.) 


No. 802 


HERE is a little rapid seller for indoors (Japan- 

ned finish) or outdoors (Solid Copper). Same 

) construction as similar Ivanhoe “C” Line fixtures 

. y 


for the larger lamps. 


No. 790 (Japan) 
No. 788 (Copper) 


List Price: No. 790 Japanned, $3.00 each; 
No. 788 Copper, $4.05 each. (Schedule C.) 


O. 08270 is like No. 08275 above, except that 

Sudan glass is used. It is less expensive, a 

little less satisfactory from an illumination and efh- 

ciency standpoint, but satisfactory for lighting 
small interiors? Fixture—Brushed Brass Finish. 


List Price $7.25 each. (Schedule C.) 


\ 


No. 08270 


HOLOPHANE WORKS He) 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York Boston Philadephia Chicago St. Louis 


San Francisco 
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Jobbers at Chicago 


URING the convention of the 
Electrical Supply Jobbers’ Associ.\- 
tion at Chicago last month, a joint mee|- 
ing of the manufacturers and the jobbers 
was held behind closed doors. At this 
session, the manufacturers’ end was 
covered by two addresses. John ©. 
Bridgman, of the Hazard Manufacturing 
Company, Wilkes Barre, spoke on “‘Diffi- 
culties in Marketing Goods,” and H. Bb. 
Crouse, of the Crouse-Hinds Company, 
Syracuse, on “Having a Policy.” ‘“Rela- 
tions between the Producer and the Dis- 
tributor” was the topic discussed by 
F. S. Price, of the Pettingell-Andrews 
Company, Boston, W. W. Low, Electric 
Appliance Company, Chicago, and T. M. 
Debevoise, general counsel for the jobbers’ 
association. 

At the afternoon session of the jobbers, 
a paper of interest to commercial men 
was that presented by W. N. Matthews, 
of W. N. Matthews & Brother, St. Louis, 
in which he recommended that electric- 
supply jobbers follow the policy of other 
progressive merchandising firms in guar- 
anteeing their goods on a money-back 
basis. Mr. Matthews was reported as 
saying in part: 

“The jobber who is doing what his 
success in business demands today is 
making his stock so complete, his de- 
livery so prompt and his relationship 
with his customers so pleasant that his 
stocks and organizations are actually 
reserve service quantities for those need- 
ing them.” He should go a step farther 
and guarantee the efficiency of employees 
and merchandise. If the jobber picks 
his employees with care, he can assure 
and guarantee their performances. He 
can put on his stamp a guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction if he uses equal care 
in selecting his brands of merchandise, 
because the manufacturer must and will 
stand back of him in this guarantee. 
“If the manufacturer cannot do this or 
refuses to do this, don’t handle his goods,” 
Mr. Matthews said. “You are practi- 
cally guaranteeing everything you sell 
now, because good business policy so 
dictates. There is very little that you 
handle that cannot be bought from some 
manufacturer who will protect you in your 
absolute guarantee. If you guarantee 
all your merchandise and all of your 
service, and properly educate your cus- 
tomers by proper publicity, their mental 
activity will be as follows: 

“First—I need electrical material. 

“Second—Will the electrical supply 
company guarantee it? 

“Third—How much will it cost? 

“Fourth—How quickly can I get it? 

“My suggestion is that the jobber 
guarantee everything that he handles 
and cut down the number of lines of the 
various kinds of merchandise that h« 
carries in stock, in order to correspond 
with this plan. It will mean the ‘sur 
vival of the fittest’ among the manu- 
facturers. It will mean that every 
manufacturer to have his line recognized 
and handled by the jobbers must produc: 
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‘he very best class of goods, and that his 
suarantee must be back of every article 
‘hat he makes.” 

The electrical jobber should establish 
himself in the commercial family as the 
“big brother” to the central station, to 
the telephone company, to the contrac- 
tor, to the small dealer, and to the pur- 
chaser of electrical goods. 

During the convention, the jobbers 
voted to approve the resolution passed 
by the convention of electrical manu- 
facturers in New York in early March, 
referring the subject of concentric wiring 
to an expert committee of fifteen. 

A visit of the members to the Haw- 
thorne works of the Western Electric 
Company was a pleasing feature of the 
convention. Luncheon was served at 
the works, the employees’ band playing 
during the meal. Brief addresses were 
given by Gerard Swope, vice-president 
and sales-manager, H. F. Albright, mana- 
ger of works, and E. W. Rockafellow, 
assistant sales-manager. Frederick P. 
Vose spoke for the jobbers. 


On Guard at Niagara 
ONG before the German spy man- 
aged to blow up one of the Can- 
adian bridges, by operating from the 
American border, the Dominion Govern- 
ment seemed to suspect that something 
of this sort might occur, and so sentries 
were posted wherever danger seemed 
most to threaten. 











Not the least among the places pre- 
sumed to be targets for attack were the 
giant power-houses on the Canadian 
side of the river at Niagara and so, since 
early in autumn, sentinels have guarded 
these:—after the fashion shown in the 
picture. 


Wiring Factory Homes 
by Billboards 
O. M. Boouer 


New-business Manager of Indiana Railways 
& Light Company 

E have hit upon an advertising 

scheme which we have found more 
effective for promoting a house-wiring 
campaign among a factory-town popu- 
lation than either newspaper advertising 
or the circular letter. Kokomo is a 
factory center, where nearly 6,000 men 
are constantly employed in sixty-eight 
different industries. Before offering our 
house-wiring easy-payment plan, we 
figured that the homes of these men would 
afford us a large percentage of the busi- 
ness. Hence, we had a number of 22 x 30 
bill posters printed in bright colors, and 
reading as follows: “A six-room house 
wired complete for $——, one whole 
year to pay, no interest charged, free 
inspection, work guaranteed. Phone 
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These posters were pasted on roughly 
constructed wooden frames and placed 
at or near all the factory gates in the city, 
or in the locations where the factory men 
could not help but read them. A grati- 
fying increase in the number of factory 
homes wired for electricity was directly 
traced to this billboard campaign. There 
are undoubtedly many other small fac- 
tory communities where the same adver- 
tising could be used to advantage in 
connection with old house-wiring or even 
appliance campaigns, if a sufficient num- 
ber of such homes are already wired. 


Byllesby Continues Progress 
EPORTS issued by H. M. Byllesby 
& Company, Chicago, continue to 
show substantial progress during Febru- 
ary. In four weekly reports issued during 
the month it is stated that the output in 
kilowatt hours for each of the several 
weeks show increases of 10.8 per cent, 
10.8 per cent, 8 per cent and 17 per cent 
over corresponding weeks in 1914. 

In appliance sales the Byllesby Com- 
pany increased from 6288 lamp-socket 
appliances sold during 1913 to 15,440 
appliances sold during 1914, which is 
roughly, two and one-half times as many. 
The 1914 sales represented a total of 6803 
kilowatts connected—equivalent to 9070 
horse-power. These appliances were not 
all directly sold by the public utilities, 
but in some cases the sales resulted from 
the cooperative efforts of dealers and the 
lighting companies. 
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John G.Learned, Assistant to Vice-Pres- 
ident, Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Chicago: “I am receiving 100 
per cent value for my subscription in- 
vestment in Electrical Merchandise.” 


WE CAN HELP 


YOU TO SELL AND INSTALL 


STREET LIGHTS 


We offer you the 
benefit of our exper- 
ience in the prelim- 
inary work of secur- 
ing White Way 
installations. We 
can save you time 
and expense. We 
can insure you an 
installation that 
will have noregrets. 





Ornamental 
Lighting 
Poles 


are designed to add 
beauty to your 
streets, but they do 
far more. They 
help make your 
town prosperous by 
attracting business. 


This particular 
design of pole is for 
the high efficiency 
Type “C” Mazda 
Lamp. 


Let us tell you 
miore about our 
product and ser- 
vice. 





wegen? 


RNAMENTAL [IGHTING POLE j 


POLES FOR ALL TYPES OF LIGHTING 
-118 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK > 
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Your request will bring 
our representative to 
your city. 




















Our Central Station Sales Department is “at your service” 


' The R.C Maxwell Co. Trenton N.JS. 


ELECTRICAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


IN 


We control Atlantic 
City’s Boardwalk Spots 
of Ad-vantage. 



























































































































































































THOR 


JUNIOR 


PRICE 


auxiliary table. 


other Hurley products. 


Write for Illustrated CATALOG H. 


Thor Electric Washer. Thor, Junior, Washer. Copper 
Electric Washer. Red Electric Washer. Hurley 4 
Vacuum Cleaner. Hurley 6 Vacuum Cleaner. Thor 


Ironing Machine. 


Hurley Machine Co. 


33 So. Clinton Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


New England Distributors—Pettingell-Andrews Co., Boston 
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Rae-Woulfe Engineering Company 

Frank B. Rae, electrical engineer of 
many years successful experience, and 
Thomas R. Woulfe, for the past three 
years manager of the light and power 
department of the Cleveland South- 
western & Columbus Railway Company, 
have formed The Rae-Woulfe Engineering 
Company with headquarters in the 
Engineers’ Building, Cleveland. The 
new firm will engage in general engineer- 
ing and designing work, its specialty being 
the upbuilding of light and power plants. 


Roy A. MacGregor in Indianapolis 

Roy A. MacGregor resigned as power- 
sales engineer for H. L. Doherty & Com- 
pany of New York to take the position 
of sales manager of the Merchants’ Heat 
& Light Company of Indianapolis. From 
the time he entered the industry in 1900, 
Mr. MacGregor has been a climber in 
the best sense of the word. In 1905, 
he engaged in motor-service sales work 
for the West Penn Company of Connells- 
ville, from which position he was ap- 
pointed by the C. H. Geist Company to 
devote all his time to similar service at 
Plymouth, Pa. Later, he took charge 
of all the commercial work of the Geist 





A “Hurley Quality” Washer 


For Small Families 


The THOR, Junior, Electric Washer and Wringer 
is a machine that you can sell to anybody. Half 
your residence customers are families of two to four 
people. You could not sell such customers a big machine, 


but you caz sell them the THOR, Junior. 


It is built for service in small homes or apartments. 
It may be installed right in the kitchen and used as an 
Finished in white enamel—all moving 
parts enclosed. Regular “Hurley Quality” throughout, 
and carries the same solid guarantee as goes with all 


147 W. 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Company at Chicago. In 1908, he wen: 
over to the Doherty property at Easton, 
but resigned in a year to take the man 
agement of the Connersville (Ind.) Ligh: 
Heat & Power Company. In 1911, Mr 
MacGregor returned to the Dohert 
organization as sales manager of the 
Empire District Electric Company ai 
Joplin. While holding this position, 
he and his salesmen produced business 
amounting to 22,000 hp. intwenty months. 
Mr. MacGregor was subsequently trans- 
ferred to New York, where he has been 
stationed up to the present time. 





You succeed according as you serve; 


and this applies alike to boss and bossed. 
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Electric Billiards and Bowling 


NOVEL electric sign has just been 
{£\% erected on the Hickman building, 
Cincinnati, to advertise the Bejach 
Billiard and Pool Hall. It consists of 
two flashing features—a billard game and 
a bowling match. A billiard table is 
shown, with colored balls and the player 
standing beside the table. His right 
arm swings back and forth for an instant, 
then the cue comes into contact with the 
cue ball, which flashes across the table, 
and strikes the red ball. The cue ball 
then goes to the cushion, banks across 
the table to the white ball, thus com- 
pleting a typical billiard shot. Then 
the entire display goes out with the 
exception of the key word, ““Bejach’s,” 
which remains constantly lighted in the 
center of the sign. 


In the bowling display, the bowler 
makes the characteristic preliminary mo- 
tions, then “shoots.” The ball speeds 
down the alley, hits the pins, and then 
all lights out at the pin end signifies 
that the bowler has made a strike. In 
the way of “copy,” the inscription, 


“twenty-six tables,” flashes on alter- 
nately with the beginning and ending of 
the billiard game; while the words, “seven 
alleys,” are thrown on just before the 
bowling contest begins. The sign mea- 
sures 15 by 12 feet, and contains 772 
ten-watt tungsten lamps. It was built 
by the Quehl Sign Company of Cincinnati. 


John C. McLaughlin, Chief Clerk, 
Potomac Electric Power Company, Wash- 
ington: ‘Every article in Electrical Mer- 
chandise is well worth studying and the 
time spent is more than repaid in useful 
knowledge gained.” 


Johnson Power Washer 

In the design of the Johnson Electric 
Washer many small but important labor- 
saving details have been incorporated. 
It stands high enough to be used along- 
side the ordinary stationary wash tub, 
allowing clothes to be passed directly 
from the washer, through the wringer and 
into the rinsing water. Hose is fur- 
nished, through which water is carried 
into or drained from the machine, thus 
eliminating all lifting of water. The 
tub is made of rust-proof galvanized 
steel. A gas burner and ten feet of 
metal gas tubing are furnished with each 
machine, affording an economical and 
convenient way of heating the water. 
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The Johnson Washer is operated by 
Westinghouse motor so mounted that 
it can be disconnected in an instant and 
used for other purposes. This motor is 
strong enough to run both the washer 
and the wringer at the same time, so that 
clothes can be wrung back from the 
rinsing or bluing water while another 
tubful is being washed. 

The machine is made by the Johnson 
Electric Washer Company of San Fran- 
cisco. 


The company’s interest and the customer’s 
are mutual. See that neither “gets the 
worst of it” in any transaction. 

















obligation. 








VW 
To Manufacturers of 


| ELECTRICAL 
Appliances&Supplies 








[* your product is (or can 

be) sold to or through the 
Central Stations, we can 
probably help you to in- 
crease your sales. 


A request for further par- 
ticulars would imply no 


Wales Advertisin 
125 East 23d Street, New York 


Co. 

























































Buy Electric Securities 

Using statistics from the last census 
bureau report on the electrical industry 
for the year 1912 and similar statistics 
for 1902, William P. Bonbright & Com- 
pany have prepared a chart showing the 
growth of capitalization, funded debt 
and dividends of the electric-light and 
power companies of the United States 
during this ten-year period. The total 
capitalization advanced 227 per cent and 
the funded debt of the companies 252 
per cent. Dividends on the preferred 
and common stock increased at a much 
faster rate, the total amount paid on 
preferred stock advancing 850 per cent 
and the payments on common stock 414 
per cent. The exhibit testifies in a 
striking way to the wisdom and pro- 
ductiveness of the huge additional in- 
vestments made in the electric-light and 
power industry in the decade mentioned. 


Lower Prices for Mazda Lamps 


On April 1, the Edison Lamp Works 
of General Electric Company announced 
reductions in Mazda lamp prices as 
follows: On regular straight-side and 
round-bulb lamps—10-watt to 250-watt 
—also on sign lamps and stereoptican 
lamps, reductions of from three to twenty 
cents, according to size. These reduc- 
tions average about 10 per cent. The 
new concentrated filament vacuum lamps, 
of 25, 40 and 60-watt sizes, now list at 
only five cents per lamp more than the 
regular lamps of corresponding sizes. 

The gas-filled, multiple lamps—100 to 
1000-watts—are reduced from fifty cents 
to $1.00 per lamp, the average reductions 
being between 20 and 25 per cent. Over 
1,000,000 of these lamps are now in use. 


Valuable Paper Available 

“Some Electrical Problems Practically 
Considered” is the title of a paper pre- 
sented before the recent convention of 
iron and steel electrical engineers held 
in Cleveland, by B. G. Lamme, chief 
engineer of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, and has been issued 
in pamphlet form by this company. 
The paper covers in an exceedingly in- 
teresting and non-mathematical style, 
many of the practical problems met with 
in the operation of electrical machinery. 

The Westinghouse Company will send 
a copy, as long as the supply lasts, to 
anyone interested. 


Lighted House-numbers 

The Valentine Electric Sign Company, 
of Atlantic City, has placed on the market 
an all-night porch-light which makes 
house-numbers as readable by night as 
by day. The contrivance consists of 
a 2 cp. automobile lamp, equipped with 
a miniature transformer and a fixture 
containing a corrugated opal double- 
thick plate of glass upon which the 
number of any house can be worked. 
This fixture is simply screwed to an elec- 
tric socket in the roof of a porch, where- 
upon a slight illumination is shed around 
the doorway which reveals the house- 
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number to plain view. There is a special 
design for physicians’ purposes. 

’ This all-night porch-light consumes 
but little current. It operates on any 
alternating current circuit of standard 
voltages from 100 to 125. 


Window Display Contest Arouses 
Interest 


LECTRICAL dealers are manifesting 
great interest in the prize fan window 
contest which is being conducted by the 
Western Electric Company. 
One dealer is preparing a miniature 
Atlantic City board-walk to run along 
the front of the window, upon which will 
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move an endless belt carrying miniatur: 
dolls, roller chairs, etc. Another ; 
rigging up a lighthouse on the rocks, 
using a winker socket to give the resem- 
blance of a flashing light. Still another 
has made an endless belt arrangement 
to which will be attached small life boats 
that will go bouncing along back of the 
wave cut-out. 

The window display outfit which the 
Western Electric Company furnishes 
free, lends itself to many clever schemes. 
The contest closes on September Ist and 
the awards are to be based on the pro- 
bable ability of the six prize-winning 
windows to attract genuine interest to 
electric fans. 








Missi 


2.0! 


a sign of Greenwood 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








. 


Old San Gabr 


Another Fine Example of Greenwood 
tii viduaily 

Among the most artistic features of the California Exposi- 

tion celebrations, is the Mission Play which is now being 

presented at che old San Gabriel Mission near Pasadena by 


John Stephen McGroarty, poet and producer. Tofittingly’ 
announce this event, Mr. McGroarty personally ordered 


bhi vids aily 
with the result shown in the above illustration. The figure 
of the old monk is a Tucker-Leach Shadow Picture. The 


two missal-like initials give a characteristic touch to the 
lettering without impairing its legibility. 


The Greenwood factories are running overtime because 


Greenwood quality and Greenwood individuality appeal 
to discriminating sign buyers. 


LET OUR NEAREST FACTORY SERVE YOU 


Greenwood Advertising Company 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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9971 
= Electric Trucks 


There are practically 10,000 Electric trucks in 
Service in the United States to day—many 
more than most business men think. By Elec- 
tric trucks we mean Electric commercial vehi- 
cles exclusive of business runabouts and other 
passenger Electrics. There are no converted 
passenger cars listed as “commercials” in the 
Electric truck field. 


These 9971 (Jan. 1, 1915) Electric trucks representing 
an investment of $22,500,000, have been purchased by 
shrewd buyers largely since 1911. However, mere 
volume of output falls far short of expressing Electric 
vehicle progress. When the introductory work in 127 
lines of trade is completed, watch the Electric truck, 
particularly, come into its own! 


The G. V. Electric is the recognized leader in its field 
and rightly so, for over 50 per cent. of the heavy duty 
Electrics in America are G.V. designed, built and sold. 
For 80 per cent. of the city trucking—for “Teaming 
by Electricity,” anywhere (on good municipal high- 
ways ) G. V. trucks are the one sure insurance of effi- 
ciency and economy. 





Have you seen our 1915 catalogue? 


General Vehicle Company, Inc. 
Long Island City, N 


New York, Chicago. Boston, Philadelphia 


Copyrigt 
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2437| | The VALENTINE 


aaniceiieneiaien. > HOUSE-NUMBERED 


Retails at $3.00 


"| PORCH-LIGHT 


(PATENTS PENDING) 





Here is a popular, guwick-selling electrical convenience which every 
householder wants and can afford to buy on sight. You get the 
order easy and money quick—and every one sold means 15 cents 
a month, ve/vet, on the current bills. 


Think what it would mean to have who/e streets in your residence 
districts with a lighted porch number on each house! Then figure 
what it would mean in revenue! If you only sold a thousand it 
would mean 1000 x 15c x 12 months = $1800.00 per year. 


The Valentine house-numbered porch-light 1s wavted. People do 
not want their porches flooded with light—they want jast enough 
illumination to see who’s there, just enough to read by under the 
light. People switch off a big porch light quickly when it 1s not 
absolutely needed —they will burn a Valentine light @// wight 
every night. 





‘How you can burn your porch light all night”’ 


is the title of a folder which 1s furnished central stations, with im- 
print, for enclosure with bills. Or if new-business managers will 
send us lists of porch-light prospects we will correspond with pros- 
pects direct. 


The porch light is not a stock article. Each is made up to your 
requirements. 


VALENTINE 
ELECTRIC SIGN COMPANY 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








MAIL DEPARTMENT 


Valentine Porchlight No. 9 
Retails at $3.50 
delivered 





